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WHAT NEXT? 


OSBOURNE MCCONATHY 


E WHO HAVE BEEN in the field of school music 
WW: a long time and have watched it develop and 
grow to its present status from the things we knew 
as young men, have been interested all along in what 
is next. Do not think that there was not music—and 
good music—in many of the schools of this country a 
long time ago. There was. Neither must you feel that 
all progress has been made without some disadvantages. 
There have been waves of progress, and, incident to 
them, some waves of recession. Nevertheless, we know 
that progress has been made in bringing music into the 
lives and the hearts of American people through music 
instruction in the public schools. We know that there 
has been progress—progress in singing, in playing, and 
in making music a living thing in the hearts of the 
people. 

And now—what next? Where are we heading— 
toward what are we going? I am no prophet, and con- 
sequently I cannot presume to tell just where we are 
going. I can merely speculate on some of the prob- 
lems which are ahead of us in developing music to what 
it ought to be, both in the schools and in the life of the 
country. 

The first question that occurs to me as I try to look 
forward is, “How is the music educator to adjust his 
work to the new curriculum?” We are all aware of 
immense changes in the school work of today. We are 
aware that there is a serious attempt on the part of the 
leaders in education to make our schools function more 
as life concerns... We are looking at education now as 
actual life, and we are not looking upon our schools as 
merely a preparation for some future activity. Life is 
in the school and music in this coming era must func- 
tion as a part of the active life of children if it is to 
have its place in the new curriculum. 


Geo 


There is quite a bit of talk and quite a bit of activity 
in the “integrated program” wherein music takes its 
place with other studies of the school. There is some 
difficulty in adjusting our conception of music instruc- 
tion to this new idea of the integrated program. Teach- 
ers of other subjects are calling on us for aid in pro- 
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viding songs that will fit naturally into the situations 
which are growing in the school room under their guid- 
ance, and we are glad to provide them with all the help 
we can in making music a part of the work in the 
different activities. We do find, however, that there 
are some problems connected with this. For instance: 

Many of us find that we are so called upon to co- 
operate with other people that we have scant time for 
things we feel are essential. This situation is not easy, 
and I think it is a challenge to us to make our fellow 
teachers realize that music not only is a contribution to 
life, but that music is life, and when we can make our 
friends in the schools realize that music is more than 
a contribution to the things which are good in life, that 
music is essentially life itseli—when we can bring about 
that consciousness, then we need not fear. 


cw 


There is danger that we become so overburdened by 
contributions to other fields our own field will suffer. 
Music is a skill, an inner satisfaction, and skills take 
time for development. If we are to make our contri- 
bution to the other fields as it should be, we must de- 
velop a certain degree of skill on the part of our pupils. 
Many of the present-day superintendents say, “I am 
not concerned with the skill, I am not concerned that 
our pupils learn to read—let them learn songs and 
contribute to the integrated program.” That is not 
enough. We must somehow or other find a way to 
do what this curriculum requires because it is a power- 
ful social force, but we must so learn to organize our 
own work that we can adequately contribute and yet 
give our pupils that musical development which we 
realize is an essential. 

Another problem is, “How adapt instruction to pre- 
pare for the coming era of greater leisure?” I think 
there is no doubt that we are faced with one of two 
things: Either we are coming into an era where there 
will be greater leisure or we are entering into chaos. 
There is no doubt that the industries of the world can 
supply us with ample of our needs with a minimum of 
the workers’ time. That being unquestioned, leisure is 
inevitable, unless chaos supervenes 

We assume that leisure is coming instead of chaos. 
How are we to see that music fulfills its place in that 
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era? I cannot attempt to suggest or outline any proced- 
ure but let me suggest one thought: The best way to 
prepare for a future situation is to create that situa- 
tion now and live it! Instead of training our children 
to look forward to a time when they will wish music 
as a part of their leisure activity, why not see to it 
that they find in music a contribution to their present 
leisure? If we can do that we will have solved the 
problem of how to make music contribute to the leisure 
ahead of them. 

The third phase of the problem that I am present- 
ing for your thought is: “How to insure a carry-over 
into adult life of music instruction in the school?” I 
venture the suggestion that no problem is of greater 
concern to us right now than the carry-over into adult 
life of music instruction in school. We are dressing 
up our children, and there is no place for them to go. 
It is interesting to find, sporadically throughout the 
country, activities carried over into adult life today. 
For instance, community orchestras, as in Springfield 
| Missouri], of high school graduates. I know of cho- 
ruses that are being gradually formed by high school 
graduates, organizations attempting to develop these ac- 
tivities. 

Another thing we hear constantly is talk of adult 
education, and in adult education over the country music 
is finding its share. I think that is well and I believe 
it augurs a conception of music as a part of adult life, 
with increasing opportunities for every citizen to enjoy 
and participate in worthy musical activities, fostered, 
encouraged and directed by community organizations. 


I am going to venture a prediction, even though I 
said I would not, that the time will come when, per- 
haps under the school superintendent of a city or pos- 
sibly some organization, we will have definite adult 
activities, supervised and directed similarly to the direc- 
tion of school activities in music. J think the day must 
come when there will be conductors of adult activities, 
orchestras, bands and choruses, just as for children. 
That day must come—how soon, I do not know. There 
is evidence it is with us today. 

One organization I am interested in, the Associated 
Glee Clubs of America, which is endeavoring to or- 
ganize junior glee clubs of high school graduates, is 
codperating with Kiwanis International, the National 
Recreation Association and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. The idea is that in each city in the 
country where it is possible, the Kiwanis and the Recre- 
ation Association and the schools and the Associated 
Glee Clubs can cooperate to see that the boys who are 
graduates of the high schools and who are interested 
in singing may continue their vocal activities, leading 
later on into the older and more established clubs of the 
community. This is a tremendously fine organization. 
A similar thing is being ‘done by the Intercollegiate 
Clubs in the colleges. 

When we have provided for our girls and for our 
boys opportunities to participate after graduation from 
school in orchestras, bands and singing organizations, 
under such form of civic support as may prove to be 
wisest, then we will have looked out for the continu- 
ance of the work we are starting in the schools. 


EFFICIENCY 


& MANY TEACHERS of music pretend to scorn all matters 
of organization, of planning, of efficiency, and I myself 
have no faith at all in mere machinery unless it is 
directed by some spiritual force. Nevertheless, in order 
to cause art to function in the lives of all the people 
there must be a certain amount of mechanism. So the 
teacher of music who refuses the aid of science and 
mechanics, as one accepts the help of slaves or servants, 
is merely being silly. 

It is when science sets itself up as guide and mentor 
to art, philosophy, and religion that it becomes dan- 
gerous; and it is no more foolish to expect science and 
mechanism to guide us in the way of life than it would 
be to ask the engineer in the hold of a great ship to 
guide the vessel safely past shoals, through harbors, and 
into a safe landing place. And yet we need both engine 
and engineer; and we need codes of signals between 
pilot house and engine room. Else the ship would lie 
idle until it rotted. But with the aid of machinery and 
mechanics, the pilot is able to take the vessel and its 
passengers to far distant horizons where there is much 
of interest and of beauty to enrich their lives. 

The artist, too, must make use of science and ma- 
chinery. He must know his music intellectually as well 
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as intuitively. He must be versed in practical psy- 
chology so as to be able to deal successfully with people. 
He must be able to plan and organize his day in order 
that he may achieve much in the way of educational 
results, and yet have time left for recreation, for play, 
for reading and friendship and contemplation. 

If he is to do all this, the busy teacher of music must 
himself be something of a mechanic. But in devising 
and using machinery it will not be necessary for him to 
sacrifice himself as an artist or to degrade music as an 
art. There are music teachers who have done this, but 
they were primarily mechanics and only incidentally 
artists, whereas the really great teacher of music ‘is 
primarily an artist, living the life of the spirit, exer- 
cising his influence upon the inner lives of men—in- 
cluding children in the schools; and using schedules and 
psychology and efficiency merely for the purpose of 
exerting a wider influence, of reaching a greater number 
of people, and of himself living more and more richly 
the life of the spirit. Conceived in this way, science, 
mechanics, efficiency simply become “the handmaidens 
of art’; just as art itself has long been recognized as 


“the handmaiden of religion.” 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 
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A Study of Public School Music Practices 


ARTHUR DEAMER 


Superintendent of Schools, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


public schools, but it has been only in the last 
half-century that it has been dignified and given a definite 
place on the program. Practically every high school of 
any size has general chorus work, devotes some time to 
work in appreciation, glee clubs, instrumental groups such 
as bands and orchestras, and has some elective courses 
in either harmony, composition or in musical history. 

The friends of music have had to 
struggle to secure recognition for 
this work. This may be due to a 
number of reasons, chief of which 
is the difficulty of standardizing 
procedure and measuring results. 
There is music and music. Since it 
has been recognized as a funda- 
mental subject in most state laws, 
remarkable progress has been made. 
In almost every city are found 
musical organizations ranging from 
a mixed chorus to separate glee 
clubs for boys and girls and bands 
and orchestras. Music has won its 
spurs and has every assurance of a 
permanent place in the course of 
study in both elementary and 
secondary education. 

In order to ascertain the practices 
carried on in a selected group of 
cities located in four or five states, 
all members of the North Central 
Association, a questionnaire was 
sent to the superintendents of schools. A careful analysis 
of these reports gives one a rather clear idea of the 
current practices in this subject. In all of these cities 
music is recognized and curricularized. It is no longer 
an after-school subject or activity. 

In all cities the high school continues the work 
started in the grades. In fifty of the sixty-two schools 
reporting, music is required in both the seventh and 
eighth grades. Seven of the schools do not require 
music, but pupils may take it as an elective; five require 
it only in the seventh grade. Two of the schools did not 
report on this question. The length of periods varies 
from fifteen to sixty minutes, with an average of ap- 
proximately fifty minutes. 

On a high school level the practices are quite uniform. 
All of these schools have orchestras, bands and glee 
clubs. Quite a number of them have regular voice 
classes. Since all of the cities, with one exception, 
belong to the North Central Association, there is no 
confusion as to the meaning of a unit or credit. No 
recitation can be less than forty minutes and classes 


Mo: has always played a part in the American 
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must meet five times a week for at least thirty-six 
weeks. All of the schools except one give fractional 
credit for work in glee clubs, orchestras and bands; 
that is, if classes meet twice a week, two-fifths of a 
credit is received, three times a week, three-fifths of a 
credit, and five times a week, an entire credit. 

All of the cities have bands. The number of times 
per week that they meet ranges from one to five, the 
average number of meetings being 
four. 

All of the cities have orchestras. 
They meet about the same number 
of times per week as the band. 

All of the cities maintain boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs. The number 
of classes per week compares quite 
favorably with that of band and 
orchestra. 

Twenty-eight cities have regular 
voice classes in the high school. 
One school reports that it is elective 
in the ninth grade and one school 
offers regular voice work in the 
ten-B grade. The classes meet on 
an average of four times weekly. 

There is more variation in prac- 
tice with reference to classes in 
voice training than in any other. A 
number of the reports indicate a 
desire on the part of the superin- 
tendents and principals to introduce 
special classes in voice at the earliest 
possible date. Several of the reports indicate the desire 
to change gradually from the plan of separate choruses 
for both boys and girls to mixed choruses looking 
towards the development of a cappella choirs. 

Superintendents and principals seem to be anxious 
that a large number of pupils participate in music. Of 
course, participation varies in different schools. <A 
survey made in two high schools in Cedar Rapids 
showed that in one school twenty-six pupils graduating 
at midyear took music courses, the credit ranging from 
two-tenths of a unit to three units; while in the other 
school ninety of the ninety-nine graduating pupils had 
taken music courses, and the amoutat of credit recog- 
nized toward graduation ranged from two-tenths of a 
unit to 3.8 units. 

It is difficult to put music on the same basis as 


- algebra, history, literature and science. This is at once 


evident when one studies the practices in the larger 
schools of the country. Higher institutions of learning 
have not helped the cause of music by attempting to 
apply academic standards in this field. Standard 9 of 
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the North Central Association deals with the pupil load. 
The regulation is as follows: “Four unit courses, or 
the equivalent in fractional unit courses as defined in 
Standard 4, shall be considered the normal amount of 
work carried for credit toward graduation by the average 
or medium student. Only such students as rank in 
ability in the upper 25 per cent of the student body may 
be allowed to take as many as five units for credit. A 
different practice in the school must be explained to the 
State Committee.” 

Strict adherence to this rule would make it impossible 
to recognize as meeting college entrance requirements 
any credit in music gained by a pupil who was not in 
the upper quartile, and carrying music as a fifth subject, 
nor would it recognize the music carried by an upper 
quartile pupil if pupils taking five subjects and not in 
the upper quartile were in the class. Since, administra- 
tively, it is practically impossible to carry out this rule, 
most of the schools disregard it. 

Fifty-four cities advised that music as given in their 
schools is recognized as meeting the requirements for 
admission to higher institutions of learning of their 
respective states. All of the schools advise that pupils 
may elect music in addition to four full-time subjects 
and receive proportional credit for the work. This year 
the Board on Secondary School Relations of the Iowa 
State Board of Education passed the following resolu- 
tion: “. . . the Board on Secondary School Relations, 
although still recognizing four units as the normal pupil 
load in high school, agrees to adopt, as a working rule, 
a policy of accepting a maximum of 4.5 units a year 
in any subjects counted toward graduation, for pupils 
of average or below average performance; and that the 
said Board continues to accept not more than five units 
a year for pupils who rank in the highest quartile.” 

The implication in the rule of the North Central 
Association is that pupils, if undirected, would take too 
many subjects and would not be able to carry on their 
basic academic work in a satisfactory manner. Since 
practically all of the schools give fractional unit credit 
for work in music, this fear is unfounded. By referring 
again to the practices in the school of Cedar Rapids, 
“ 
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and analyzing the distribution of units in terms of the 
fields of instruction, one will see that the requirements 
as set up by the accrediting agencies can be met and still 
permit considerable liberty with reference to miscel- 
laneous subjects and music. Moreover, the restrictions 
under which the work is done have become so standard- 
ized that pupils graduate usually with sixteen units of 
work, which means four subjects per year for four 
years. The following table shows the arrangement of 
units and the relation of music to other subjects in two 
Cedar Rapids schools: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF UNITS FOR GRADUATION 


WASHINGTON GRANT 
English : oa 

Foreign Language . : 

Social Science 

Mathematics 

Natural Science 

Miscellaneous 

Music 


SUBJECT 


Total Average Units 


Total Average Semesters 


In recapitulation it would seem that the following 
practices with respect to music are quite common in 
the states covered by this study: 

(1) Practically all schools require music in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

(2) All schools recognize music as an elective in 
the high school. 

(3) Practically all schools have bands, orchestras 
and glee clubs. 

(4) About one-half of the schools have special voice 
classes. 

(5) Practically all the schools permit pupils to gain 
fractional credits in music. 

(6) All schools permit pupils to elect music in addi- 
tion to four full-time subjects. 

(7) All schools make a liberal interpretation of the 
North Central Association pupil-load rul:. They recog- 
nize five as the absolute limit, but do not subscribe to 
the theory that fractional parts of a credit above four 
for the average pupil is an infringement of the rule. 


ALL-SOUTHERN CONFERENCE BAND IN REHEARSAL WITH EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN CONDUCTING—NEW ORLEANS, 1935. 
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Publicity In Music Teaching 


LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


Field Secretary, New Jersey State Teachers Association 


ITH THE BEST FACILITIES in the world for pre- 

venting it, music teaching has declined in New 
Jersey during the past three years. In 1930-31 there 
were 355 music supervisors and special teachers of 
music in New Jersey. In 1933-34 there were 303, 
despite an increase in pupils. The New Jersey Council 
of Education has just completed a study of the subjects 
taken by New Jersey high school pupils. It covers the 
years 1929-33. Typical schools were studied in various 
groupings—large cities, small industrial cities, resort 
cities, suburban cities, southwest Jersey, and rural 
places. 

In the large cities the percentage of the pupils taking 
music rose from 11% in 1929 to 43.5% in 1931, and 
dropped to 14.4% in 1933. In the other groups its 
course was not quite so spectacular. In the smaller 
cities it rose slightly but steadily; in the resort cities 
fewer pupils are taking music today than were taking 
it in 1929. Music rose steadily in popularity in the 
suburban cities, suffered a great falling off in southwest 
Jersey, and fell away slightly in the rural high schools. 
For the combined schools—typical of the state as a 
whole—music rose from 12.6% of the pupils in 1929 
to 23.4% in 1931, and fell to 14.7% in 1933. 


a 


You should be concerned with this, because it in- 
dicates that your profession is pulling in its horns, that 
it is losing ground rather than gaining. I am just as 
concerned because I recognize that the cause is your 
failure, as a profession, to fully sell yourselves to your 
communities. I am further concerned because in the 
music field you have an opportunity to sell, not only 
your work, but the whole school system to the public. 
It is superfluous to point out that if you do sell the 
schools, you will be selling yourselves, increasing your 
prestige and value to the community. 

My task here is to point out some of the techniques 
by which you can do this. Let me emphasize first that 
publicity is no substitute for good teaching. Good 
teaching is, to some extent, its own publicity, and good 
publicity may merely emphasize a poor job. California 
took as its slogan last year for a state-wide education 
publicity campaign, “Send the child home happy.” 
Music teaching—any other kind of teaching—which 
does not in the long run do that is bad publicity, both 
for music and for the schools. 

Music, however, has the advantage of being one of 
the few items on the school menu which readily lends 
itself to public performance. If the school is not turn- 
ing to you for aid in everything it does, you are missing 
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your chance to sell yourself, and you have your first 
problem right there. Most of you, however, are more 
concerned with what to do when you have been “pulled 
in.” How to get publicity for the things you are doing, 
rather than to find opportunities to do more things is 
your immediate concern. 

The principal has come to you and has said, “Please 
produce an operetta this semester.” What shall you do 
about publicity? First, start thinking about your pub- 
licity at the very beginning—not after things are well 
along. There is a legal phrase in the lease of my office 
which might be taken as a motto for all publicity. 
That line is “Time is of the Essence.” Certainly time 
is of the essence in all publicity, and failure to recognize 
this is the greatest error of school people in seeking 
proper publicity for their work. 

a 

The first step—if you want to lighten your own 
labors somewhat, and at the same time be really edu- 
cational—ts to form a publicity committee. This com- 
mittee may be large or small, but should not be too 
large if it is to work effectively. It should not be 
made up of people you are planning to use in other 
ways, not even, necessarily, of pupils in your own group 
or classes. Those whose interests are in the field of 
English, writing, newspaper work, will make the best 
people for it. But include, as well, one art student, 2 
printing student, and one photographer, if you can get 
them. If not, the children of professional printers and 
photographers will make excellent substitutes. Hold a 
meeting with this committee, help them to plan their 
campaign, work with them, and check up on them, but 
do not do their work for them. Let them feel their re- 
sponsibility. Have them submit their ideas and plans 
to you for approval before they have gone too far. 
But, if I may offer a word of advice on what is partly 
an educational matter and partly executive, do not toss 
their ideas out of the window in favor of your own 
without a good reason. The chances are always that 
your way of doing a thing is no better than theirs—it 
merely seems better to you because it is your way. 

The standard types of publicity for such an operetta 
as I have outlined might include posters, floaters, items 
in the school paper and items and photographs in the 
local paper. Let the committee make a schedule for 
these, and help them to stick to it. Delegate the poster 
problem to your artist, with instructions as to the date 
the posters must be ready. Let the artist consult the art 
or printing teachers, plan the posters, decide on the 
numbers needed and how they will be used. Let your 
printing expert do the same with the floaters. 

Meanwhile others, under the direction of the chair- 
man, will be getting material about the show in the 
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school newspaper. Since in many respects this problem 
will be similar to that of getting similar items in the 
town newspaper, let us consider them both together : 

What, in the preparation of our operetta, will make 
publicity stories? (1) The decision to give the show— 
its nature, etc. (2) The name of the operetta—or the 
make-up of the program. (3) The try-outs which are 
held. (4) The cast as selected. (5) Selecting other 
groups on publicity, costumes, scenery, and tickets. 
(6) The start of rehearsals. (7) What the costume 
committee is doing. (8) Who is selecting or designing 
the scenery. (9) How the scenery is being made. 
(10) What props are required and who is getting them. 
(11) Dates and schedule of performance and prices. 
(12) Guests at performance—patrons, etc. (13) Open- 
ing performance. In short, practically everything that 
is done in connection with the show can be, and is 
news, both for the school paper and for the local paper 
if properly handled. 

How, you ask, to handle it properly? “I am not a 
publicity man. What do I do?” 

The answer is simple if you will remember a few 
elementary rules which teachers, working with news- 
papers, usually forget: First—give the newspapers all 
the facts—without frills. Second—give them while 
they are still news. Third—use names, but get them 
right. 

+ 


Newspapers do not expect teachers or pupils to write 


like newspapermen. They are usually willing to re- 
write if they have the necessary information. But they 
cannot do it without the information. Type this off 
for your publicity staff: 

“I have six humble serving men— 

They taught me all I knew. 

Their names are What and Where and When 

And Why and How and Who.” 

That old rhyme tells you what your newspaper wants 
to know. Give it that information as exactly and as 
concisely as possible—do not attempt to embroider. 

In our office we get a good many contributions from 
publicity chairmen. They usually read something like 
this: 

“On the first day of Merrie May, when the birds are 
singing and the trees are bursting into bloom, the 
pedagogues of Albion will foregather in picnic costume 
on the greensward before the Pennypack Inn by the 
trickling waters of a babbling brook to partake of a 
repast.” That means work. First we have to read it, 
then we have to find out what it means, and finally we 
have to rewrite it. Then it reads: “The teachers of 
Albion will hold a picnic at Pennypack Inn on May 1.” 
If the editor has any pet adjectives he wants to add, 
let him. But make your share the giving of the facts 
in the plainest, simplest English you can find. Prepare 
your material in the same language you would use in 
telling the same facts to a friend who had just arrived 
from Kalamazoo. 
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Second is this matter of time. The greatest com- 
plaint newspaper people have is that teachers call them 
a day or two after something has happened and want 
them to print something about it. Unfortunately news- 
papers are not run that way. News is news before it 
happens, while it is happening, and for a few precious 
hours afterward. That is all. The best story in the 
world loses some of its value by the time it has cooled 
for twenty-four hours. I know this is hard on you. 
It would be much nicer if, after you have rested from 
the performance, you could sit down and write a piece 
about it for the paper. You cannot. If you are going 
to play with the newspapers, you must play their rules. 
That means everyone of the stories I have listed must 
be taken to the newspapers as soon as you know the 
necessary facts. That means immediately, nothing else. 

In this connection also, the newspaper schedule is 
important. If the paper in your town appears every 
afternoon, get it all the material you can on the after- 
noon before. Only important events are handled the 
same day, and the school pages, social notes, etc., are 
prepared the night before, or in the morning long be- 
fore you are in school. If your paper is a weekly, 
allow at least three days between the time you give 
material to the editor and the day the paper appears. 
In other words, do not give him material on Monday 
for the Tuesday paper. Give it to him Thursday or 
Friday. 

This time element is especially important when we 
come to speeches. Do not expect the newspapers to 
send a man to’ cover a speech if you really want pub- 
licity. Mail a copy, or better still, a summary with a 
few quotable paragraphs, so that it reaches the news- 
paper office a day before you are to deliver the speech. 
Simply address it to the editor, and indicate where, 
when, before whom, and by whom the speech will be 
made. It will be distinctly worth your while. 

Incidentally, in smaller towns, especially, it is im- 
portant that you do not neglect the local correspondents 
of the metropolitan daily papers which circulate in your 
community. Have your publicity committee get their 
names and see that they get their share of the news. 


+ 


The third rule is concerned with names. Remember 
that people like to see in print their own names and the 
names of their friends and acquaintances. Newspapers 
know this and are usually interested in any story which 
brings in the names of as many people as possible. In 
preparing your material plan on this and cater to it. 
When you refer to the school, use your principal’s 
name, your own, and the names of as many pupils as 
possible. Incidentally spell them correctly, and include 
first names and initials. That is important for the 
newspapers, and be sure to see that the women’s names 
include the “Miss” or “Mrs.” as required in each case. 

Thus far I have talked about the “legitimate” pub- 
licity in connection with your show. In addition you 
may be able to do some things that are done purely for 
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the publicity. You might invite some distinguished 
guest—the mayor or a well-known musician—even. if 
you have scant hope of his coming. You can make 
an auditorium program out of the work of the costume 
committee or scene-building group purely because it 
will give you another story. In short, anything in- 
teresting and unusual that you can do in connection with 
your show will help from a publicity point of view. 

Last, let me speak briefly of pictures. If you have 
the necessary cameraman or photographer’s son on your 
committee, he can get you good advance publicity in 
the form of pictures. Briefly, the rules are these: 
(1) Get action and news value in your pictures. 
(2) Get them early. (3) Have pictures of people 
rather than things. (4) Photograph good-looking girls 
by preference, and any girl rather than any boy. 

Most of what I have said about the operetta will 
apply to the use of school music when it is a part of 
any program, or when a group of pupils play for 
Rotary or the Chamber of Commerce. Do not feel hurt 
if you fail to receive publicity on these appearances of 
your pupils unless you have tried to get it beforehand. 





Before the event takes place you should have sent to - 
the newspapers, a day or so in advance, a simple state- 
ment that the pupils will appear, what they will do or 
play, and the names of the pupils taking part. 

Finally, do not trust wholly to these public per- 
formances to get across to the public what you are 
doing and trying to do. Talk about it in public from 
time to time, in simple language that the public can 
understand. Stage an occasional public demonstration 
of the music appreciation work. 

There is a wealth of publicity waiting for some 
music teacher in a better tie-up, better publicized, be- 
tween music appreciation and the radio—not just listen- 
ing to the Damrosch hours, but an attempt to study 
what the pupils do listen to at home, designed to make 
them better and more critical listeners. Any newspaper 
I know would take a list of the pupils’ favorite programs 
before and after such a course. 

And do not get discouraged. Keep on trying—not 
spasmodically, but in a systematic, organized manner. 
If the work for which you are attempting to secure pub- 
licity is worthy, your efforts will be rewarded. 


Music Teachers National Association 


Philadelphia, December 27-31, 1935 


RESIDENT FREDERIC B. STIVEN has announced a 
| D program of exceptional interest for the annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
now in its fifty-ninth year, which will convene in Phila- 
delphia December 27-31. As has been the custom in 
recent years the National Association of Schools of 
Music, of which Earl V. Moore of the University of 
Michigan is president, will convene at the same time, 
and on December 31 the two Associations will unite 
in a joint session. Addresses and musical events thus 
far announced for the M.T.N.A. program include the 
following : 


Marion Keighley Snowden, London—“Old English Music.” 


Laura C. Boulton, Chicago—“Primitive African Music” (illus- 
trated). 


Bruce Simonds, Yale University—“Matthay and His Work.” 

George Woodhouse, London—“The New Way to Piano Technic.” 

Wilmer T. Bartholemew, Peabody Institute, Baltimore—‘“Scien- 
tific Experiments in Voice.” 

Roy Dickinson Welch, Princeton University—“The Musician and 
Society.” 

Olin Downes, New York City—“The Work and the Practical 
and Artistic Problems of the Music Critic.” 

Hubert Kessler, University of Illinois—“The Study of Strict 
Counterpoint as an Introduction to Harmony.” 

Frederick S. Converse, New England Conservatory, Boston— 
“Keyboard Harmony in Relation to Advanced Harmony.” 

Nancy Campbell, Temple University, Philadelphia—“Keyboard 
Harmony and its Study.” 

Henry S. Drinker, Jr., Philadelphia—“The Amateur in Music.” 


Joseph Yasser, New York City—“A Revised Conception of Ton- 
ality.” 
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George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia—“Orchestras in the Public 
Schools.” 


Philadelphia Music. Teachers’ Association—Concert. 

Alice Ehlers—Harpsichord Recital. 

Society of Ancient Instruments—Concert. 

Evelyn Swarthout and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach—Piano Recitals. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music—Symphony Concert. 


Curtis Institute—Concert. 


William S. Brady of New York City will preside at 
the Vocal Forum, which will include a demonstration 
address by Edgar Schofield, President of the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association. The Organ and Choral 
Forum will be under the direction of Harry C. Banks, 
Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. Hans Kindler of Washington will 
be one of the speakers at the Orchestra Forum. Other 
forums will be devoted to radio, piano and theory. 

The Philadelphia committee is making extensive ar- 
rangements for entertainment features which will in- 
clude sight-seeing trips to the Victor R.C.A. factory at 
Camden, the Franklin Institute, the Philadelphia Art 
Museum, etc. Headquarters will be at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, which will house most of the general 
sessions and the convention exhibits. 

In the next issue of the JourNAL the program will 
be printed in detail. In the meantime, information re- 
garding the M.T.N.A. or the Convention can be se- 
cured from the secretary, D. M. Swarthout, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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Class Vocal Teaching 


MAURINE THOMPSON 


Head of Vocal Department, San José (California) State College 


LASS VOCAL TEACHING is of comparatively recent 
¢ development and is, more or less, in the formative 
stage, although nearly all teachers devise a technique 
which suits the needs of a particular situation. I shall 
give the plan and devices used in my department at 
San José State College, and then state the plan which 
I think to be most satisfactory for high school vocal 
class work. 

Most teachers first face the problem of size of groups. 
In our situation, the beginning and intermediate groups 
are larger than the advanced ones; and rightfully so, 
because each quarter results in a weeding-out process. 
A great many students take the work for one or two 
quarters simply to get the voice in a little better shape 
for general elementary teaching. As a rule, these people 
are not majors in the department. The work in the 
first quarter should give the student a much better con- 
ception of pleasant tone quality, knowledge of correct 
breathing, good phrasing, and clear articulation, and 
should enable him to make his singing more natural. 
The degree of naturalness built up in any given time 
depends entirely upon good psychological methods of 
the teacher. There is also a need to familiarize each 
student with the range and character of his own voice 
through repeated testing. This is difficult, especially 
when groups are large. Our beginning groups some- 
times run as high as thirty, which is certainly too large 
to be ideal. Some of the schools of conservatory type 
enroll four people in a class lesson of an hour duration. 
In reality, these are semi-private lessons of fifteen min- 
utes each. 

& 


With a group of thirty, there is always the problem 
of interesting the many in listening to what is being 
done with one voice. Too much individual work the 
first quarter causes loss of interest on the part of those 
listening, but repeated illustrations and quick points 
with individuals will do much to keep up the faster 
tempo needed to insure interest. 

I test three times a quarter in these large beginning 
classes. First, at the beginning of the quarter to dis- 
cover what key of songbook each should order. Second, 
at the end of five or six weeks, after the individual has 
built up a little confidence in singing alone. At this time 
their faults are diagnosed with suggestions for correc- 
tion. Third, at the end of the quarter, to see what 
improvement has been made. 

During the quarter, there are very quick individual 
hearings interspersed with class singing, an individual 
singing a vocalize, rotating quickly from individual to 
class, so the instructor gets a fairly accurate idea of 
each voice, even though the group is large. One device 
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for testing mezzo-sopranos or sopranos who insist they 
are altos, is to change suddenly from a high tone triad 
vocalize to one below middle C. If the voice is truly 
low, the muscles can make the necessary adjustment 
quickly, without too much change of quality. 

Whenever a voice of great solo possibilities is found, 
one should immediately find out what musical back- 
ground there is; and, if enough, shift the person to a 
more advanced group. However, most pupils profit by 
at least one quarter of introductory work, because some 
things are discussed there which are passed over or 
taken as a matter of course by advanced groups. 


* 


This past quarter, my beginning groups had great fun 
when the testing was conducted as in a clinic. The 
instructor called on a pupil and said, “What difficulty 
did we discover you had?” Then, “And what did we 
say would help correct it?” Generally they gave a 
sensible reply, although there are always some who for- 
get. The individual was asked if he thought there was 
improvement, and then the class was asked if they 
thought so. The class was fascinated in seeing whether 
there was improvement. It was surprising how the 
process taught them to analyze faults and offer construc- 
tive ideas. 

The work in the first quarter is based on two lessons 
a week. Part of the time is spent on breathing, or 
setting-up, exercises separate from singing; part of it 
devoted to simple vocalizes and discussions; there are 
some individual tests, and about one-half hour of each 
fifty-minute period is spent on songs. The songbook 
selected is always one in which phrasing and songs are 
easy enough for the beginner. We have recently used 
Art Songs for Home and Studio by Glenn and Spouse, 
and the last two quarters we have used La Forge and 
Earhart’s Pathways of Song. These come in two 
volumes each. The Columbia and Juilliard people were 
using Clippinger’s book last summer. Material should 
be changed frequently for the sake of variety. 

I firmly believe in free and incidental teaching, and 
do not think it possible for me to conduct a beginning 
class in a stereotyped, formal manner. However, with 
book readings, references and discussions from time to 
time, the class progresses from one subject to another 
in an orderly manner—for example: Breathing, reso- 
nance, vowels, consonants, diction, legato, staccato, 
sostenuto and phrase control, agility, interpretation, 
musicianship, types of voice and classification of each, 
visible and audible faults and how to correct them, etc. 

One should first make an effort to get the group sing- 
ing naturally, and not build up an idea that singing is 
an effort and a separate technique from anything 
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pleasant or free. Let your group sing a great deal and 
do not let them consciously build up thought about each 
breath phrase. They should listen for tone changes, 
although not to the exclusion of everything else. 

The following are some of the incidental points which 
came up in one of the beginning groups: 

(1) Rolled R. There is always a student who has 
a distressingly inverted R, and often can be heard as 
the horrible example. The rule we follow is very simple, 
and one easily remembered by beginners. R should be 
rolled rather strongly after an initial consonant, not 
quite so strongly if it is a medial R, and pronounced as 
a soft, “southern” R in all other cases. Exceptions may 
be words like world, pearl, bird, or instances where it 
sounds artificial to roll an R. If you wish to, show 
them how ridiculous it would be to roll every R in 
the song, Onward Christian Soldiers. Good taste always 
leads. 

(2) Another device which can be used at first is to 
let the class sing an atrocious tone quality for a second, 
and then get the right tone from them. Change several 
times so they may learn to recognize the difference 
between wrong and right quality. 

(3) When taking up a song, it is sometimes an ad- 
vantage to have them sing /a, la, la, or even lightly hum 
it. This gives them better phrase conception and takes 
them away from the jerky, wrongly-accented feeling to 
the smooth, legato, dynamic phrase flow. Some of our 
songs are sung unaccompanied for a short time to get 
the full effect of tone. If there is a persistent recurrence 
of bad tone quality, the group is asked to close their 
eyes and listen more intently, mentally and tonally. 

(4) The question of diphthongs always arises. We 
list a number of words like “shy” where the vanishing 
sound comes at the end of the word, then a list of words 
like “new” and “you,” where the vanishing sound comes 
at the first. 

(5) There is always the problem of accenting unac- 
cented syllables. They often sing “holy” instead of 
“hély,” because the musical note on one might be easier 
to shout, than the other. Ears can be made sensitive to 
this glaring fault. 

(6) When vowels and purity of vowel sounds are 
studied, opportunity is open for the teacher to speak of 
different facial contours, mouth openings and _ their 
corresponding effect on focus of tone. There are always 
enough types in each class to illustrate this point very 
well. Any teacher should give repeated examples of 
focused and unfocused tone, for it marks the important 
stepping stone to better tone quality and conservation 
of breath energy. 

(7) Students often ask whether the breath should 
be taken through the nose or mouth. An explanation 
which is simple and easily understood is the following: 
In all interludes or at the beginning of songs, it is best 
to take the breath through the nose; but when on the 
run, in a song, the breath comes through the mouth as 
one sings the words quickly. Sometimes it is taken 
through both, to insure greater freedom of palate. 
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(8) It generally is not necessary to speak of the 
rule for thé and thi more than once. Thé before all 
vowels and silent “h,” and thi in all other instances. 

(9) We speak of the synchronization of strength 
and relaxation — the positive and negative element in 
singing—that is, the strength at the waistline and the re- 
lease of the swallowing muscles. The relaxation of the 
extrinsic muscles and the tonus of the intrinsic muscles. 
There is sometimes an over-exaggerated idea of relaxa- 
tion which often results in a hanging jaw and sloppy 
diction. 

(10) Every vocal teacher has to face the problem 
of poor, clavicular chest breathing, tightly clenched jaws, 
anticipation of final consonants, failure to sing on the 
vowel, impurity of vowel, unfocused tone, etc., and has 
to learn to combat them as best she can. 


(11) Vocal students should be taught a correct con- 
ception of pianissimo instead of the mistaken whispered, 
breathy tone. However, I think it is wrong to dwell 
too much on the finest degrees of volume for beginning 
students, for they should understand that “ff” (or “mf”) 
is like the broad sweep of the painter’s brush, used in 
the first years of art work and “pp” like the more deli- 
cate strokes, used later when the muscles are better able 
to make finer adjustments. There should be some shad- 
ing, even with beginning groups, but a free broad sweep 
of tone quality, easily and naturally produced is more 
to be desired than the hushed, too-carefully wrought 
soft tones which some singers use and by their very 
use destroy spontaneity and freedom. 

(12) Teachers in beginning groups must do every- 
thing possible to provide variety—having one row sing, 
then another; men, then women, if the groups are 
mixed ; individual and then class. This will help when 
a song is rehearsed so much that it might become 
too uninteresting for the more alert members of the 
class. 

(13) Before closing this discussion of beginning 
work, something should be said about the problem of 
keys of songbooks and their adaptability to each indi- 
vidual voice in classes. As a rule, it is better for the 
accompanist to use the low edition of the books the 
majority of the time so that students will not lift or 
reach for high notes; but if some voices are naturally 
high and lyric in quality, some time each period should 
be devoted to them. Wherever strain appears, students 
should be cautioned to stop singing—both in exercises 
and songs. As the divisions advance, they can cover 
more range with less danger. 

(14) Of course, accompanists are always used for 
advanced and solo classes, but although it is pleasant to 
have them for each type of work, sometimes the fre- 
quent pauses in beginning work and the desire for cer- 
tain effects, make it more effective for the teacher to 
handle the piano playing herself. 

The work which has been outlined as beginning quar- 
ter preparation is the type which I believe should be used 
in high school vocal class groups. 
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Thus far, | have spoken very little about the inter- 
mediate and advanced divisions. The intermediate work 
is a continuation of the beginning quarter work with the 
addition of more reference reading, and, in some cases, 
simple Italian songs with the English songs. Songs of 
moderate difficulty are used—Volume II in either the 
Glenn and Spouse or the Earhart and La Forge provide 
ample material. 

The advanced groups meet three times a week instead 
of two. This comprises second, third, and fourth year 
work. Twice a week the students have class lessons and 
the third meeting is a solo class. The plan is as follows: 

First Meeting.—Vocalizes ; rest of period for English 
Anthology (material selected from Musicians Library 
or other volumes of English songs of greater difficulty, 
and of higher caliber. (The past quarter we used the 
Anthology of Russian Songs.) 

Second Meeting.—Vocalizes; rest of period spent on 
song classics of Italian, French or German School. (Fall 
quarter, Italian is studied; winter quarter, French; and 
in spring, German.) The books used at present are 
Italian Anthology Volumes I and II, Ditson edition of 
Musicians Library; French Bergerettes and Anthology 
of French Songs (Schirmer); and the Fifty Master 
Songs by Twenty Composers for the study of German. 

At first these languages are read and pronounced with- 
out dwelling so much on rules and exceptions. This is 


more successful in point of results, and corresponds 
with the more modern way of teaching foreign lan- 
guage first by conversation and sound, later by rules of 


grammar. 

The third meeting is a smaller group of the most tal- 
ented singers, selected from the advanced divisions. 
These groups are kept down to an enrollment of six to 
eight, and really are in the nature of semi-private les- 
sons. Class technique is forgotten. Every student sings 
a difficult or moderately difficult song (generally in Eng- 
lish, although they can sing in a foreign language if they 
wish). 

+ 

Thus the department tries to satisfy not only the needs 
of the appreciative amateur and the average classroom 
teacher of music, but prepares outstanding pupils for 
supervisory or specialized work in the music teaching 
field and develops other singers who may not become 
teachers but may have a musical career as a professional 
in public work only. 

In addition to the practical or applied phase of the 
work, the advanced student is required to compile notes, 
programs and reference readings in a notebook for fu- 
ture use. I have prepared quite an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of all subjects pertaining to the “Voice and Vocal 
Matters,” with an indexed list of headings, so every 
student may have an opportunity of collecting valuable 
material from our library of some fifty books on the 
voice. This adds to the fund of information and teaches 
them to become discriminate and critical in selection of 
material and to analyze it with a view to determining 
whether it is based on true or false premises. 
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Other materials used in beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced divisions are the mimeographed sheets of exer- 
cises which are classified according to types of work 
which they may aid, as for instance, exercises to develop 
resonance, sostenuto, legato, staccato, arpeggio, attack, 
scale exercises, intonation, agility and velocity, vowels, 
consonants, vocal ornaments, trills and embellishments. 
I also have mimeographed sheets of simple rules for 
pronouncing the foreign languages. 

A plan which is of great help to the teacher in super- 
vision of repertoire, or individual assignments for solo 
voice people, is the classified list of all the best teaching 
songs of standard worth for each type of voice. Each 
year I transfer the lists of songs which have been se- 
lected for the solo voice people to my permanent classi- 
fied list of the best teaching songs discovered. Grade of 
difficulty is considered also. 

A 

Very little has been said about the procedure for 
teaching advanced students, but the success any teacher 
attains depends on her resourcefulness. If at first you 
do not succeed with suggestions for helping a student, 
try, try again. Sometimes it takes days or months to 
find out just what device or thought will aid a student in 
achieving results. He often stays on a plateau quite a 
while and then takes a leap forward. 

Summed up, the aims for advanced work should be: 

(1) To prepare the students of exceptional ability 
for work in the field as public performers or as teachers 
of specialized phases of music. 

(2) To utilize all native capacities and reach the 
highest degree of facility. 

(3) To continue the work started in the beginning 
and intermediate groups with even higher standards of 
proficiency and artistic development. 

(4) To demonstrate voice culture, style in singing, 
and song interpretation by singing music of difficulty 
selected from greatest Italian, French, German, and 
English song literature. 

(5) To familiarize the students with correct pro- 
nunciation of Italian, French, German and English, thus 
widening their general cultural background. 

(6) To lead the student to the analytical viewpoint 
through increased knowledge of the subject matter, pro- 
cured through a bibliography of books on vocal subjects, 
fostering thought and personal views through keen and 
intelligent judgments of various opinions about vocal 
matters. 

(7) To teach the student to diagnose vocal faults, 
and to be able to advance positive constructive sugges- 
tions for their ultimate correction. 

In conclusion, I might say that this plan of teaching, 
which has been rather sketchily outlined, and which 
omits many points which I would like to make, enables 
me to handle a group of 180 or 200 students per quarter. 
Practically every member of our a cappella choir is en- 
rolled in my department, thus giving them three lessons 
a week for voice technique in addition to the three choir 
rehearsals per week. 
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E HAVE HAD instrumental classes in the Minne- 
WW. schools for years. In fact, we invented 
school class piano lessons, and we have had classes for 
all the instruments for a long time, but I have come to 
the conclusion that we have not been quite on the right 
track. While we have stuck to the rule that singing 
comes first, and that the one who can sing well will 
more easily transfer his ability to an instrument, the 
work has not spread as widely as it should have done. 
So before beginning on the topic’ assigned me, I will 


take the time to tell what we have been doing lately to- 


enlarge and simplify the instrumental beginnings. While 
the plan I shall describe is still in the formative stage, 
as things educational seem always to be, the results so 
far are very heartening. 

The instrumental part of school music has been too 
much set apart from the vocal. The teachers have 
looked upon instrumental music as something myster- 
ious that only the few might hope to learn and only 
after long tribulation and study. 

To combat that fallacy we are asking each player to 
bring his instrument twice weekly and play with the 
singing class of which he is a member. This shows 
the regular singing teacher how simple it really is. 
The effect on the player is even more salutary. He has 
to play in tune and play softly enough so that the sing- 
ing is not drowned—two very fine things for him to 
learn. As there are only a few in each room that play 
in the orchestra or band (I am speaking of the grades 
only), this playing with the singing class gives a needed 
chance to play before folks. It furnishes the motive 
for much careful practice. The instrumental student 
is going to play before a very critical and envious audi- 
ence at least twice a week. It spurs him on as nothing 
else seems to do. It is refining the playing of the or- 
chestras and bands as nothing else has been able to do. 
So much for those who already play. 
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Instrumental music is just in its infancy, and many 
more instruments should be played. In these days of 
leisure time we must start a lot of them. This is the 
plan we are now using: 

Hitherto we have not included the lighter instru- 
ments in the orchestras. Now we ask the pupils who 
have instruments of any kind to bring them and learn 
to play while the class sings. It is working wonder- 
fully and it is surprising how the instruments are ap- 
pearing. 





2This article is taken from the introductory portion of a paper on 
“Systematic Instrumental Class Teaching” read_by Mr. Giddings at the 
North Central Music Educators Conference, Elementary Instrumental 
Music Section, Indianapolis, March 21, 1935. The balance of the paper 
includes discussion of (a) A Definite Lesson Plan, (b) The Scope of 
the Work to be Covered Each Semester, (c) Grading the Work as Done 
in the Academic Department. The full text of the paper is included in 
the 1935 M.E.N.C. Yearbook. 
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Developing Instrument Players in the Vocal Classes 
‘ T. P. GIDDINGS 


Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis 


All we do is to provide a simple tuning routine which 
the singing class goes through while the incipient instru- 
mentalists tune. Then each player finds the starting 
tone of ‘the piece the class is singing. The class then 
sings the song through slowly. The player also sings 
and picks or scrapes the song from his stringed instru- 
ment. The wind players sing mentally and follow the 
tune the class sings. It is great fun and it is surpris- 
ing how quickly some of these youngsters pick it up. 
One reason is that no one shows them how. They 
learn by experience. Playing comes before technique. 
Too often it has been the other way around. The child 
wants tunes. Later when he sees the need of tech- 
nique he will be taught it or rather he will be helped 
to figure it out for himself. At the outset, his mistakes 
are covered up by the singing and he at once acquires 
the fearlessness so necessary to freedom for develop- 
ment. He is allowed to take his singing book home to 
learn the pieces the class sings, so that he can play 
better at the next lesson. 

+. 

The piano is used in the same way. Where an in- 
strument is available, one player for each part goes to 
the piano and plays his part as he and the class sing 
the songs. Many piano players are starting in this 
way. Weare doing this particularly in the upper grades 
as pianos are more available there. The others in the 
class: have a few paper keyboards which they pass 
around as they sing and play. 

There has been such an influx of instruments, in 
many cases we have had to limit the number that could 
bring their instruments at the same time. It has slowed 
up the singing for the time being, but in the classes 
where this work has been going on for a few weeks 
the opposite has been the case. This added interest 
and practice have made the whole thing better. Many 
of the classes have developed fine little orchestras. In 
one sixth grade there were ten players the other day. 

The technicians have already begun to yell, as usual, 
that the technique is being neglected. Well, as I do 
not play any instrument, except the piano and organ, 
but have dabbled with all of the others, I can only say 
that where no two people agree on technique anyway, 
these children are bound to learn something that some- 
body says is right. The wrong technique to me seems 
to be not to play at all. 

Many of these beginners (those who can afford it) 
are going into the regular instrumental classes. And in 
depression times these are not as many as we might 
wish, as all of our pupils below the junior high school 
have to pay for their class lessons and not all of them 
have the necessary weekly fifteen cents. Those who 
do not keep right on playing with the singing classes, 
and the players who are already somewhat advanced 
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help them as needed. Those who go into the instru- 
mental classes still play with the singing class twice 
weekly. 

Many of the grade teachers are becoming interested 
in the new plan, and are learning to play also. As sev- 
eral of them expressed it, “If it is as easy as that I am 
going to learn too.” 

I am inclined to think that here is the solution of the 
whole question of instrumental class teaching. , It will 
be done as the singing is now done by the regular class 


teacher. It may not come soon, but it looks as though 
it were on the way. We have kept the vocal and the 
instrumental too far apart for the good of either. How 
far this will go is not clear in my own mind. Of course, 
there will always be the orchestras and bands—far 
more than at present. There will also be the small 
groups that play at home together. There will also be 
the small group that both sings and plays together. Tak- 
ing the banjos, guitars, ukeleles, etc., into the fold helps 
this last home development greatly. 


Music in the College Community 


KARL ESCHMAN 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Epitors’ Note: 
as a ‘‘special interest.*’ 
experience in high school. 


Mr. Eschman says that fifty-three per cent of the 1934 class entering Denison University listed some musical activity 
This means that more than half of the students received at least a certain amount of musical training and 
Undoubtedly the same is true of the freshman student body in most colleges. 


Therefore, the subject 


of this article will challenge the interest of every reader, whether he is primarily concerned with what is brought to the college or the 
college community by entering students in the way of musical gifts, or whether his interest is in what the college and college community 


can offer the high school graduates in the way of musical training, experience or environment. 


The article is reprinted with permission 


from the 1934 Volume of Proceedings of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 


O BE AS PRACTICAL and specific as possible, we shall 
Bun for granted the need of an adequate musical 
environment both for our own music majors and for 
the general college student. We shall also assume that 
a proper balance is maintained between activities, so- 
called, and the regular curriculum. The problems of a 
university in a large city and of the college in a town 
where it must create its entire environment, are differ- 


ent and yet not so dissimilar that we may not find sug- 
gestions for our own situation in either. 
In the first place, why not begin with the faculty— 


the general academic faculty, if you please! We have 
them with us always, or at least for longer terms than 
a student generation. They are a part of the more or 
less permanent environment. Their interest should be 
cultivated for many reasons: their attitude toward art 
in general and music in particular is quickly sensed by 
the student body; the status of the music department 
depends in large measure upon their codperation. They 
should be gently cultivated and, if need be, educated. 
If we study the faculty intimately we may be surprised 
to discover a number of professors who have some 
musical interest. Permanent players of less usual in- 
struments might be added to the orchestra’s instrumen- 
tation. A history professor who plays the bassoon and 
the Elizabethan recorder is a case in point. If the pro- 
fessor is not musical, perhaps his wife may be. At any 
rate, the faculty and their families form the normal 
permanent foundation for campus audiences and they 
should receive programs and invitations for all concerts. 

The music faculty, at least, are supposed to be musi- 
cal. Where the entire atmosphere is dependent upon 
the college, probably the administrative officers should 
insist upon each member performing one solo recital a 
year, if requested. These, together with such chamber 
music combinations as can be effected, with recitals by 
advanced students and possibly exchange recitals by 
faculty members from neighboring colleges, may form 
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a regular series, once a week, for which no admission 
need be charged. The advantage of regularity in a 
college calendar is readily understood. 

In addition to this series, concerts by visiting artists 
may be offered. Many schools pay for these by an 
activity fee from each student in college. Certainly if 
athletics are supported in this way, the faculty and trus- 
tees will see the logic of a request for such a charge for 
concerts and lectures. An ideal solution would be to 
secure permanent endowment for such events to be 
given free of charge. The college may not be able to 
compete with neighboring concert courses in the fee 
paid and the consequent notoriety of the performers, 
but it can compete in the type of program presented, by 
pursuing a consistent policy of selecting each program 
in detail, establishing a reputation for doing so. A rec- 
ord of programs can be kept throughout a student gen- 
eration, so that the Pathetique Symphony will not be 
repeated until it becomes indeed pathetic. A Beethoven 
quartet of the last period can be demanded, and a Bar- 
tok or Milhaud to balance. 


A 


But someone may raise the question: Will high stand- 
ards in programs prove successful? The answer (if we 
may be pardoned for a generality) is that the creation 
of an adequate musical environment is made possible 
only by a faith in the persistent use and performance of 
the best music, because, in the long run, the best is the 
must successful as well as the easiest of performance. 
It takes a bit of faith to present a noted Bach pianist 
in an entire Bach program before a general student 
audience admitted on activity tickets, but Bach wins! 
That the best is also the easiest for student performance 
may not be granted so readily. But if we compare an 
operetta, written by some hack composer for student 
use, wit a work of genius in opera buffa, we learn by 
experience that the inevitability of each note in the work 
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of genius smooths the way to a successful result. While 
the initial difficulties may seem greater, the music meets 
us more than half way in such works as Pergolesi’s 
Maid-Mistress, Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne, Ditters- 
dorf’s Doctor and Apothecary, Gounod’s setting of 
Moliere’s Le Medécin malgré lui, Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, and others of that type. 


+ 


If every organization on the campus uses only the 
best that can be found, then each of them becomes a 
laboratory for history and appreciation classes. Many 
European universities have what is known as a Colle- 
gium Musicum in which works from the earlier periods 
of musical history are performed. This field is par- 
ticularly appropriate for the college student, because, 
although pre-classical and earlier music demands ex- 
traordinary care for a perfect performance, it is seldom 
of extraordinary technical difficulty. Also, college stu- 
dents bring to it a freedom from inhibitions (from bar- 
line accents in madrigals, for instance) and a zest for 
exploration, especially when they discover that free or- 
ganum sounds like Hindemith. 

Performances in which several departments combine 
literature, drama and the dance with music are particu- 
larly effective. Alfresco plays and pageants on the 
campus enlist large groups of students. This year the 
tercentenary of Milton’s Comus with the Lawes music 
is an apt suggestion. Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and 
Gluck’s Orpheus with their beautiful ballets have been 
presented in this way. Modern language departments 
welcome codperation in folk and student songs. For- 
tunate is the college whose student groups sing at their 
tables after dinner. Even the serenade is not to be 
despised, and on some campuses a contest is held once 
a year in group serenading. We are here referring to 
musical interests on the folk song level or lower, but, 
given the desire to sing, standards can be raised. Mu- 
sical social or honorary organizations should help at this 
point. They should also form, from their own mem- 
bers, groups for ensemble playing of all sorts, small 
chamber music groups, intimate opera, with casts of 
two or three characters, Etizabethan madrigal groups, 
carolers of the Christmas season, and so on. 

In the choral field some colleges seem to face the 
problem of a choice between oratorio and a cappella 
singing, where the institution is not large enough to 
support both. Industrial organizations and universities 
have been places of refuge for oratorio, neglected in 
cities except by paid choruses, and one might regret the 
tremendous growth in a cappella singing if it meant the 
disappearance of oratorio from the college campus. 
However, if both men’s and women’s glee clubs per- 
form a repertoire made up largely of unaccompanied 
music, there may still be the possibility of combining 
them or the chapel choir with a group of selected faculty 
or community singers in a limited number of larger 
works. The list could be planned as a four-year cycle 


for each student generation and the auxiliary chorus 
which would add the requisite volume and timbre for 
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larger effects could, in time, become as well-acquainted 
with this four-year cycle as they now are with the 
Handel or Bach that is repeated. Much of the rehears- 
ing in this larger chorus could be done unaccompanied 
and mezza voce. 

The objection may be raised that this is not reaching 
the general college student who is frankly indifferent. 


What can be done to interest him? We should be en- 
couraged by the fact that his type is decreasing in 
number because of the work in high school music. 
Most institutions have an application blank for entering 
freshmen, in which they list, among other things, their 
special interests. In our college, fifty-three per cent of 
this year’s entering class listed some musical activity, 
and the same percentage doubtless holds in other col- 
leges. A cordial letter can be sent to each student be- 
fore entrance, expressing a hope that he will continue 
that interest in college. A list of the musical organiza- 
tions and their tryouts, an offer to rent or loan instru- 
ments, and other information can be included. Fresh- 
man Week should have its orientation talk on music as 
well as on athletics and the use of the library. 


& 


Publicity for music in the college newspaper is im- 
portant. If less space is given to music than to ath- 
letics, how may that space be increased? There should 
be a special musical reporter on the staff, but, when this 
embryonic music critic is appointed, we must not ex- 
pect him to use only such publicity as emanates from 
our offices. If we want space and reading interest, we 
must accept with that the inconveniences and dangers 
of freer criticism and occasional errors in judgment. If 
the stories are signed criticisms of local as well as visit- 
ing performers, they will be read, and, what is more, 
the student reporter will take a real interest in his job. 
In my opinion, the increased publicity under this plan is 
worth the risk of immature criticism. 

The interest of undergraduates in a good contest may 
be fostered by participation in intercollegiate glee club 
or orchestra competitions. Chapel periods may be used 
in some schools to contact the entire student body. A 
room with a radio and scores may be provided where 
the better programs can be heard without interference. 
The college library, in addition to the departmental li- 
brary, should be supplied with records and a reproduc- 
ing machine for loan or use in special rooms. 

Still we have the uncomfortable feeling that a num- 
ber of students are not reached in any of these ways. 
They belong to no musical organization and they are 
never seen at a recital. If we are to reach them we 
must go where they live. In every resident group— 
fraternity, sorority, or club—there are some students of 
cultural inclinations. When such students ask mem- 
bers of the music staff or alumni of the chapter to pre- 
sent a musical program on Sunday evening after supper, 
a Mozart sonata for violin and piano played in a fra- 
ternity living room may give many students their first 
taste of chamber music amid pleasant surroundings. 
The system of “Houses” at Harvard is lending itself to 
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this less formal music making, often by undergraduates. 


In every possible way the general college student 
must be brought to the realization that musical ignor- 
ance and the lack of personal standards of judgment 
are the marks of callow, unsophisticated youth and 
dwellers in the backwoods. The college student is try- 
ing hard to become more sophisticated and is succeeding 
rapidly, after a fashion. We should take advantage of 
that desire and help him to make his sophistication a 
mark of genuine culture. Credit courses in apprecia- 
tion? Yes! Required survey courses correlating art, 
drama, and music? Yes! But the curriculum alone will 
not solve our problem. When students see fellow students 
enjoying the making of music, they pay attention. 
Musical activities should be as varied as possible. We 
cannot expect all students to be interested in the six- 
teenth century. We dare not ignore the music of our 
own generation if we are to appeal to youth. They 
accept readily ultramodern music, the serious as well 


as the less serious—Schénberg as well as Lambert’s 
Rio Grande and the Rhapsody in Blue. 

Suppose we try all these methods and then have to 
complain, with the Prophet: “We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced.” At least we can feel that we 
have done our duty. We have given them the oppor- 
tunity. If we are failing in some cases, so is the Eng- 
lish department. The encouraging and stimulating fact 
about college work and the real reason why all of us 
here today are happy in it, is the knowledge that we can 
change our college world, our college atmosphere—the 
standards of any musical organization, or what you will 
—in four years, if we work hard enough. Nothing is 
beyond hope in the atmosphere of a college. We have 
ten chances to remake our world—we live ten lives in 
one when we spend forty years as a college professor, 
although we must admit that we seem to be living them 
all at once when we are engaged in fostering an ade- 
quate musical environment. 


Creative Music and \What It Reveals 


JACOB KWALWASSER 


OR THE Past decade considerable time and energy 
have been devoted to Creative Music in our pub- 


lic schools. It has been my good fortune to hear a 


great deal of original music making in the lower grades, 


and examine in manuscript many more songs that have 
been sent me by teachers in various parts of our land. 
This article deals with the paradoxical condition which 
I have observed in evaluating so-called “original’’ mu- 
sical creations of children. 

In one type of original work the children “compose” 
music which resembles the characteristics of the pub- 
lished material employed in the grades. These compo- 
sitions are facsimiles of the printed page. If the chil- 
dren are to be found in the “quarter-note stage,” it 
may be observed that the original songs are cast in this 
archaic form, consisting of a monotonous succession of 
quarter notes. The melodic contour is as devoid of 
melodic grace and charm as is tts prototype. The as- 
sociation of words and music reveals the same amazing 
lack of sensitiveness to scansion needs. Rarely is there 
an excursion into another key, for once a key is estab- 
lished it is adhered to, and the minor mode is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

The second type of original music making is entirely 
different from the first. The words are wedded to 
music in such a way as to reveal the relative impor- 
tance of syllable structure of every polysyllabic term. 
The key is abandoned upon the slightest provocation, 
resulting in richness of tonality seldom realized in text- 
books. The rhythmic structure is likewise flexible, 
shifting frequently from one measure organization to 
another, with no attempt to establish a rigid rhythm 
that will characterize the entire song. The minor mode 
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is commonly employed without fear of the technical 
difficulties involved in its notation. 

Our first type of original work is static, monotonous, 
conventional, predictable, cautious, but above all repro- 
ductive. The second type of original work is dynam- 
ic, flexible, unconventional, unpredictable, daring, gen- 
erative and constantly in a state of flux. 

I do not wish to quibble over terms, but it must be 
perfectly patent to all that if one type of work is “orig- 
inal,” then the other is not. The important question 
which confronts us deals not so much with the term 
“originality” but with a larger consideration; namely, 
how should children’s songs sound when they are pro- 
duced by children? If a song is patterned too closely 
after a model (found in a text), is it childlike? Ifa 
song lacks the essential elements of aesthetic play is it 
childlike? If the song is intended for the eye (as so 
much of our texthook material is) rather than the ear, 
is it childlike? If it contains teaching values (adult — 
values) rather than music values, is it childlike? If it 
is inhibited and repressed rather than free and sponta- 
neous, is it childlike? If it is designed to teach notation 
rather than express the joy and sorrow of child life, is 
it childlike? Certainly not. Songs that are adult in 
conception are obviously not childlike. 

If the product of creative music sounds suspiciously 
like textbook music it may neither be good music, nor 
good music for children, for much that masquerades as 
music in our published works may be counterfeit ma- 
terial. If we will only permit children to express 
themselves in their music, they will teach us, if we are 
capable of learning, the types of music to employ in 
teaching children music. 
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The In-And-About Club Movement 


R. F. GORANSON 






University of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello 


N BRINGING you a fair picture of the “In-and- 
About” Club movement, I present a few reasons 

for the existence of these organizations. The original 
proponents of the idea felt the lack of professional 
contacts or concerted effort in developing music edu- 
cation and the impossibility of comparing notes, so to 
speak, with men and women engaged in the same en- 
deavor as they. Before the advent of the “In-and- 
About” movement, the only real professional contacts 
that were possible were those at district, state, sectional 
and national conferences. These ordinarily met once a 
year and usually for not more than two to three days 
at the most. If the meeting were a state teachers’ con- 
vention, only a part of the conference was given over 
to music education, and usually, a very small part. The 
prime originators of this movement felt that if some 
plan could be devised whereby supervisors and school 
music teachers might convene at more frequent inter- 
vals with others, from more or less the same locality, 
who might possibly have similar problems, that a great 
deal might be accomplished for music education. You, 
no doubt, have heard the statement that “teachers all 
too frequently fall into a rut.” The type of frequent 
contact made possible through this plan would, ob- 
viously, prevent any such conditions. It was further 
felt that most supervisors and music teachers were en- 
tirely too content with their own small efforts, and that 
much more could be accomplished by a coordination 
and cooperation of workers in this field through some 
specific projects and activities. The result of these 
feelings and of these ideas was the In-and-About Club. 

a 

Briefly, the In-and-About Club, as we have it today, 
may be described by taking the club at Boise as an 
example. Within a radius of sixty miles we find a 
goodly number of very prosperous communities sup- 
porting public school systems of considerable size. There 
are Caldwell, Weiser, Payette, Emmett, Parma, and 
Nampa, not to mention a great many smaller communi- 
ties equally prosperous. At a regularly designated time 
each month the music supervisors and teachers meet 
in Boise or in Nampa, or in Parma, or wherever they 
decide, to discuss mutual problems and to compare 
notes. It follows naturally, I think, that at these meet- 
ings certain prominent music educators are invited to 
participate and present something which will be of value 
to the members. Or, perhaps, some supervisor or music 
teacher in this locality has had particular success with 
some new idea which is of sufficient value to be pre- 
sented to the other members of the profession. The 
result of such a meeting, as you will realize, is an 
inspiration to improve their own individual work and 
to make greater efforts for that improvement. From 


discussions which ordinarily follow the formal part of 
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such a meeting, new ideas which have been presented 
may be subjected to as searching a cross-examination as 
the members present may desire to give it. Perhaps a 
new idea will develop which is sufficiently worth while 
to be used in the music work of the individual teacher. 
The net gain from such meetings is quite obvious. 
A 

At the present time, clubs exist mainly in the larger 
cities. Reference to any of the Music Epucators 
Journats for the past year or two will show you the 
essence of the activities of these organizations. The 
idea of In-and-About Clubs is widespread in the East 
and Middle West. To give a few examples, there are 
In-and-About Clubs in Boston, New York, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, and Chicago. 
(The latter was the first one organized.) These are, 
perhaps, the larger clubs. I am rather proud to say 
that we have two, such organizations in Idaho—one cen- 
tering its activity in Pocatello; the other, newly or- 
ganized, in Boise. My feeling is that there is a greater 
need for In-and-About Clubs in less populous districts 
than in the vicinity of a metropolis. Accessibility to 
large musical centers is relatively impossible in the 
intermountain region, and in other sections of the 
United States. The mere fact that there exists this 
isolation, if I may use such a term, seems to be sufficient 
reason for the establishment and promotion of the In- 
and-About Club idea. This isolation makes it very 
difficult, to say the least, for teachers and students alike 
to hear the fine artists that are appearing in the larger 
cities. The In-and-About Club can fulfill a very definite 
need by taking the lead in arranging festivals, contests, 
promoting concerts, and other activities which are of an 
educational, civic, and musical nature, as well as pro- 
viding for the various codperative benefits in matters 
directly concerning the professional interests of the 
teachers and supervisors. 


The general purposes of all of these In-and-About 
Clubs center around one general objective; that of im- 
provement of the music education program of the public 
schools. More specifically, one might mention the pro- 
motion of closer professional contacts, the enlargement 
of the music program of the public schools, concerted 
research activity, development of proper attitudes on 
the part of the public in general with respect to music 
education and its program, and the promotion of con- 
certed community activities such as those mentioned 
above. Obviously, certain other very definite purposes 
evolve to fit peculiarities of any particular locality. 

Specific examples of definite activities engaged in 
by certain clubs will not be out of order. This year 
the activities of the Minneapolis and St. Paul club, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR 
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Our Professional Obligation 


S ONE’S MEMBERSHIP DUES in the various profes- 
A sional organizations become payable at this an- 
nual period for increased promotional activities, the 
words of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans comes 
to mind: “For none of us liveth to himself...” If 
there is to be progress, if there is to be growth, if 
ideals are to be established, if living standards are to 
be raised, if satisfactions are to be gained through join- 
ing with others in comprising groups which can com- 
mand attention and respect in the promotion of worth- 
while projects, then the individual must realize his re- 
sponsibility to his profession and society in general. 
When these statements of dues are considered in the 
light of the family budget, careful and unselfish scrutiny 
discloses that while they do not represent items for the 
immediate necessities of life yet they are the intangibles 
that go toward the promotion of richer living. Life 
preservation is the strongest instinct of humankind; 
therefore it is only natural that all of us should con- 
sider our immediate tangible needs, but this consideration 
must not become so circumscribed with selfish interests 
as to limit the vision and befog the larger perspective. 
The response of the individual to sharing with others in 
the promotion of worthwhile enterprises is a test of this 
vision. 

To apply this truth to our closest interest let us con- 
sider the music teacher in the schools and his profes- 
sional attitude. His immediate interest is to accomplish 
results in his own community, and he may feel he has no 
responsibility beyond that. Yet the very fact that the 
community became concerned in the music education of 
its youth and created a position for him was due per- 
haps to the moulding of public sentiment to favor music 
education in the schools—a development that has been 
in process for one hundred years, sponsored and pro- 
moted by organizations whose whole existence depended 
upon the voluntary support of members. The modern 
training the music teacher received in preparation for 
his position was possible because music educators met 
together, compared experiences, exchanged ideas, pub- 
lished reports, established aims, standards and methods 
of procedures, and made their findings available for his 
education. The material he is using in his classes was 
made available in its usable form because the collective 
thought, experience and judgment of an organization 
prevailed and suggested its publication. The continu- 
ance of his work in the schools with ever-increasing 
support and codperation will be influenced by the sec- 
tional and national thought concerning education, and the 
words that can portray such thoughts with authority and 
distinction cannot come from his lone voice but must 
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be intoned by the collective voices made possible by 
organization. Truly the music teacher in the schools 
has professional obligations, “For none of us liveth to 
himself .. .” The expenditures required to meet these 
obligations may be assigned as intangibles but in reality 
they are investments yielding dividends of the highest 
order. 


Twenty-five Section Meetings 


A Ir wouLp BE enlightening to the average layman to 
know that at the National Convention of the M. E. N. C. 
in New York City next spring there will be at least 
twenty-five section meetings dealing with as many 
specific phases of music education. Casual observers 
are conscious that there is some singing and a bit of 
instrumental music performed in the schools, but they 
have no conception of the wide scope of the field of 
endeavor. Would that they could spend a few hours 
with the six Sectional Conference presidents or in the 
National office in Chicago with the headquarters staff 
and get a glimpse of the work that is going on there, or 
drop in at the National president’s office in Milwaukee 
and read some of the correspondence dealing with the 
school music program. They would then begin to under- 
stand the challenge there is in the field. They would 
discover, also, that the personnel of each of the twenty- 
five committees appointed to plan the program for the 
above-mentioned section meetings is a dynamic group 
searching for fundamental methods and procedures to 
present at their program. They would marvel at the 
activity of these two hundred committee members work- 
ing under the guidance of twenty-five enthusiastic chair- 
men, and would covet the opportunity of hearing the 
results of their study and work at the New York Con- 
vention and reading their reports in the 1936 Yearbook. 
Yes, music education of American youth is a challenge! 


1936 Convention Committee Organization 


A THE LOCAL MANAGEMENT and financing of a large 


convention is most important. During recent years a 
practical plan of convention committee organization has 
been developed by the officers of the National and Sec- 
tional Conferences and committee executives in the 
“host” cities. A chart showing the set-up of this plan is 
submitted on the next page in order that the Conference 
membership may understand tt working arrangements 
and the channels through wiicn each group functions. 

The General Convention Committee, which is ap- 
pointed by the President as a special committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference, includes the en- 
tire personnel indicated within and beneath the circle. 
This General Committee, headed by the Planning and 
Budget Committee, assumes on behalf of the Confer- 
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ence responsibility for the convention as delegated by 
the President and the Executive Committee. It should 
be noted that the committee units indicated in the lower 
part of the triangle are not necessarily shown in order 
of importance, nor is the listing as given final ; commit- 
tee units may be eliminated or added in accordance with 
requirements. All advisory bodies and other groups 
indicated outside the triangle, are considered as ad- 
visory members of the General Committee. 

While it is not possible at this time to print all the 
names of the various committees noted on the chart, 
the personnel of the central group known as the Planning 
and Budget Committee, who have been at work for the 
past several months and upon whom the greater respon- 
sibility falls, is as follows: 
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General Chairman—Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Super- 
intendent of New York City Schools. 

Vice Chairman—George H. Gartlan, Director of 
Music, 131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Directing Chairman—William C. Bridgman, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 

Associate Directing Chairman—Theodore F. Kuper, 
500 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Secretary—J. Tatian Roach, 5-9 Union Square, New 
York City. 

Members at Large—C. C. Birchard, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee on Conference Finance, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Walter H. Butterfield, Ist Vice-President, 
M.E.N.C., Providence, Rhode Island; Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, Camden, New Jersey; Hollis Dann, Franklin 
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No matter what method you teach «ee 


EVERY CHILD LEARNS 
THE LOCKHART WAY 








Children learn to play just as they learn to walk 
—one easy step at a time. Whatever method you 
now teach in your instrumental classes, your 
pupils are learning the Lockhart way. It’s the 


only way they can learn. 


Lockhart perfected this epoch-making technique 
by turning his back on how teachers want to 
teach; instead, he concentrated on how children 








learn. 


The result is the Lockhart technique—a method 
which is sweeping the country because it builds 
fine bands and orchestras more rapidly, more 
thoroughly and more inexpensively. 


* The Lockhart technique is embodied in the 
Lockhart Orchestra-Class Method and the 
Lockhart Band-Class Method. A postcard 
will bring you the “Lockhart Questionnaire,” 
telling you all about this newest, easiest and 
best way to build bands and orchestras. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


Rockefeller Center New York City 
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Dunham, Peter Dykema, New York City; Charles 
Griffith, Newark, New Jersey; George L. Lindsay, 
President of Eastern Conference, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania ; Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, New Jer- 
sey; Victor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, New York; The 
Conference Office, represented by C. V. Buttelman or 
Vanett Lawler; Ex-officio members: Arthur Hauser, 
President, Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
New York City; Chairman and Vice Chairmen of 
Patrons and Sponsors Committee (names to be an- 
nounced ). 


More Committee Appointments 


A IN ADDITION to the National committees as announced 
in the 1935 March-April issue of the Music Epucators 
JouRNAL, your Executive Committee and President wish 
to announce the following committees: 


PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 

Ella Mason Ahearn (Chairman), 871 Dorian Road, Westfield, New Jersey 
— E. Broughton, 80 Washington Square, New York City 

aymond Burrows, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Naomi_Evans, 1111 N. Tenth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Amy Grau Miller, 74 S. Sierra Bonita Avenue, Pasadena, California 
Grace Helen Nash, 1117 South Westlake, Los Angeles, California. 
Olga Prigge, 3740 Hazel Avenue, Norwood, Ohio 
Alma Holton Rich, Supervisor of Music, Melrose, Massachusetts 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
Sarah E. O’Malley (Chairman), 5043 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Helen Coy Boucher, 433 13th N., Seattle, Washington 
Mary C. Donovan, 187 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 
Gem Huffman, 1012 Laird Avenue, Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Julia E. Warren, 1142 S. Lake Street, Los Angeles, California 


EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Movies Giz88 (Chairman), Horace Mann School, 551 W. 120th St., New 
or ity 

E. B. Brockett, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois 

Thomas Hopkins, Columbia University, New York City 

William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 
John Neff, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Otto Ortman, Director Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Maryland 
Lilla Belle Pitts, 680 Madison Avenue, New York City 

esse L. Scott, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
well M. Tilson, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, iana 
Irving Wolfe, Iowa State Teachers College, ar-Falls, Iowa 


Members have been added to two of the committees 
previously announced as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON MUSIC EDUCATION BROADCASTS 


Leslie Clausen, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California 
Frances Dickey, Music Department, University of Washington, Seattle 


COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY MUSIC 
Henry S. Drinker, Jr., Merion, Pennsylvania ws ? . 
Harry Glore, Recreation Commission, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Frances McFarlane, Works Division, Public Welfare Dept., 111—8th 
Avenue, New York City 


1935 Yearbook 


A ANOTHER outstanding contribution—or rather a com- 
posite of many contributions—is the latest Yearbook 
of Music Education. You will be delighted with your 
copy, and will find it full of material having immediate 
usefulness and lasting value. 


Aone hut 


President, Music Educators National Conference 


Milwaukee, Wis., October, 1935. 





CTE: YOU ENLISTED for life in the service of 
music? Music, the greatest of the arts, has 
now a greater opportunity for serving the hunger- 
ing desire of humanity for the more abundant life 
than ever before. 


Music in our schools in recent years has achieved 
perhaps a greater development than any other phase 
of education, and our beloved Conference has played 
a stellar role in the great drama of this era. This 
place in the sun has been won by many forces at 
work, but the lion’s share of gratitude and homage 
must come to the fine work of the Conference 
throughout the past thirty years. 


The struggle is not over. There are still thousands 
of children without music, still other thousands starv- 
ing or on a restricted diet when they might be in 
the delectable meadows of beauty. 


We need to dedicate ourselves anew not only to 
“music for every child” but to a richer experience 
and joy in music for every child, college student, or 


adult. 


Our Conference must be the leader in this objective, 
but we need a nucleus, a kernel, a heart throb of 
abiding interest and love, a devoted band, in whose 
innermost consciousness are enshrined devotion to and 
a pride in the aims, goals, and glories of our beloved 
Music Educators Conference. 


This means Life Membership. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


The Loyal Legion—Core of the M. E. N. C. 


Our honor roll now reaches about 55, but there 
are at least 300 to 500 of our workers who probably 
could and should take out Life Membership now, 
and join the ranks of a Who’s Who in Music Edu- 
cation. 


It is a life enlistment in the army, and this is a 
time when we should hearten the Conference by 
enrolling at least one hundred new names of loyal 
devotees to our profession and also to our Conference, 
without which possibly we might not have a pro- 
fession. 


GN 


As you know, the fee is $100.00, but may be paid 
in parts, only $25.00 being required for initial pay- 
ment. (You will remember that Contributing Mem- 
bers may change over into Life Membership.) 


Every “In-and-About” association could quite 
easily so honor one of its loyal members. St. Louis 
has already done so, presenting a Life Membership to 
Teresa Finn; and only a few weeks ago Milwaukee so 
honored our President, Herman F. Smith. 


Will you not give this matter your earnest thought, 
and join us in holding a joyous gathering in New 
York in April in the cause of Music for beauty, cul- 
ture, enjoyment, and enrichment of life? 


FRANCES ELtiott CLARK, 
Chairman of Committee on Life Membership 
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“National Music Headquarters” 


G SCHIRMER 





PERSONAL: 








. . 
Christmas Gifts of 
Music Motif 
How natural it is, when selecting 
Christmas Gifts for another lover of 
music, for you to choose something 
associated with music. Certainly noth- 
ing could be more welcome—and, as 


“Musical Headquarters,’ Schirmer’s 
suggests the following. 








The Schirmer Department of Books 
on Music is perhaps the greatest in 
the United States, offering volumes 
on every conceivable musical subject 
including the writings of those who 
have made an intense study of the 
particular phases upon which they 
write. Some are written in light, 
easily understandable terms, while 
others delve into the most technical 
depths. Your choice will naturally 
depend upon the knowledge of the one 
to whom you wish to present the book. 
We will gladly send you a catalog, or 
make specific recommendations if you 
will give us some idea of the types of 
books you may wish. 





The MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 





—edited by Carl Engel, has long since 
won the position of leadership among 
American musical periodicals. The 
gift of a subscription to this publica- 
tion is one which will bring repeated 
pleasure. It is published in January, 
April, July and October and contains 
authoritative articles by outstanding 
writers on music. Separate copies are 
75c. A yearly subscription is $3.00. 








3 East 43rd Street ... NEW YORK 
43 The Arcade... . . CLEVELAND 
737 South Hill St. . LOS ANGELES 


Music for Christmas 











MUSICAL PLAYS 


The Mystery of the Nativity 
by Satis N. Coleman 


This Christmas pageant provides the vocal score 
containing full descriptions as to pantomine, 
stage setting and costuming as it was actually 
performed at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. About 40 minutes 
in duration, it is flexible in every way and may 
easily be performed in any school room or 
auditorium without special stage settings or 
other elaborate preparations. Costumes may be 
home made and very simple if desired. Price .75. 


The Shepherd’s Christmas Eve 
by Ellenor Cook and Ludmila K. Foxlee 


A musical play in one scene for young people. 
Play, English versions of foreign carols, fore- 
word, and directions by Ellenor Cook and 
Ludmila K. Foxlee; original musical arrange- 
ments by Andrew Salama; cover and illustra- 
tions by Sergei Soudeikine. 40 minutes. Cast: 
fifteen boys and six unison choruses for Czecho- 
Slovak, Polish, Ukrainian, Jugoslav, Rumanian 
and Hungarian carols. (Unison arrangements 
contained in score; four-part arrangements 
available separately.) Price : 


CAROL ALBUMS 


Christmas Carols from 


Many Countries 
by Satis N. Coleman and 
Elin K. Jorgensen 


The ideal carol collection for use with children 
in grade or high school, in church and Sunday- 
school, in the studio, and in the home. Contains 
85 beautiful carols—all of the old favorites and 
dozens of less familiar ones—in various ar- 
rangements for unchanged voices: unison, 2-part, 
3-part, and 4-part. Includes 13 carols in the 
original foreign languages, and many translated 
CG: Ns vaekieduns dwakdsaseukase kere s 50 


Diller-Page Carol Book 
by Angela Diller and Kate Stearns Page 


Another worthwhile book containing thirty-four 
Christmas tunes for Old and Young to PLAY 
and Sing. Simple arrangements from the 
pianistic standpoint, of “Ten Familiar Carols,” 
“Twenty Carols from Ten Foreign Lands” and 























“Four Christmas Songs arranged as Piano 
5 
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CHORAL 








Of course it ts impossible, in 
so limited a space, to list more 
than a few of the latest Schirmer 
Christmas octavos. Any of the 
following will be sent “On Ap- 
proval” and if you indicate, we 
will send additional selections as 
well. 


FOUR-PART MIXED 
Mueller, Carl F. 
The Light of Bethlehem, 
Slovak folk-song (4-pt. 
with 2-pt. chorus of chil- 
dren’s voices) Octavo 7800 .15 
To-day the Prince of Peace, 
EE von eencnennd 15 
The Christ-Child’s lullaby 
(Susani) (4-pt. with 2-pt. 
chorus of children’s voices 
ad lib.) Octavo 7730..... 16 


THREE-PART WOMEN’S 
OR UNCHANGED VOICES 
Endres, Olive P. 
Christmas music—1-Sleep, 
Holy Babe; 2-Silent night, 
holy night; 3-Gloria in ex- 
celsis Deo, Octavo 7920.. .20 
Parts for string quartet 
OF ai <cskecentes .50 
Extra string parts, each. .15 
Treharne, Bryceson 
(Arranger) 
Carol of the Russian chil- 
dren, Octavo 7878........ .10 


CHILDREN’S 
UNISON CHORUS 
Speaks, Oley 


Seven little Christmas 
carols, Octavo 7741....... 15 


COMPLETE CHORUS 
PARTS FROM ORATORIO 


Handel, G. F. 
Se rem 50 


Thousands of Music Educators 
throughout the nation have, for 
many years, made Schirmer’s 
their “Musical Headquarters.” 
There is a distinct advantage in 
making this one Company the 
source of all music and supplies. 
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With three Schirmer stores, (New 
York, Cleveland, Los Angeles) it 
is but natural that “Schirmer 
Service Surpasses”. Your mail 
orders receive prompt, accurate 
and intelligent attention. 
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Why School Music Does Not “Carry Over 


M. EMETT WILSON 


Department of Music, Ohio State University 


Mm THE CHURCH CHOIR, then, with its underpaid direc- 
tor, its volunteer membership, its lethargic congregation, 
and its restricted repertoire bear the blame for the shortcomings 
of school music with its much better paid directors, its com- 
pulsory participation, its youthful enthusiasm, and the limitless 
literature available? Having been connected with both church 
and school music for so long that I know not where my affection 
lies, I feel compelled to lay the responsibility for the failure of 
music to function in later life almost entirely on the shoulders 
of the school musicians. 


and well-directed choirs ready to welcome ex-students into their 
membership, still the schools would be to blame if their grad- 
uates did not participate in music. If the schools fulfill their 
duty in music education, their graduates will themselves form 
the groups necessary to satisfy their musical appetites. In the 
school the meeting place is provided, the music is secured, the 
organization is effected, the discipline is maintained, regularity 
is insisted upon, the opportunity for performance is arranged, 
the type of music is selected—all by the teacher. The child 
merely comes and takes part—that part being minutely directed 





Even in high schools where the very finest choral and orches- 
tral work is done—in fact, we might say, particularly in these 


schools—there is nothing being done 
to make the music experience carry 
over after graduation. Consider the 
factors which make an adolescent 
choose music in high school: pleasure 
in music, social fun, prestige from 
performance, credit, contest, etc. After 
graduation only the first two of these 
will function. If the music teacher 
has not developed these far enough 
so that they will lead the students to 
continue their experiences after grad- 
uation, he has failed in the most im- 
portant part of his duty. Miss Goetz’s 
citation is only one indication of this 
failure. Of 3,500 freshmen entering 
Ohio State University during two 
years, forty-one per cent on their en- 
trance blanks mentioned that they had 
had some form of music during high 
school. Only slightly over ten per 
cent joined any music organization on 
the campus, including those who were 
expecting to teach music later. The 
pleasure derived from music by the 
other students was not great enough 
to direct them to seek admission to 
one of the many campus music groups. 





“A Challenge to Music Educators” 
a 


Wy is it so few high school grad- 
uates who have had training in the school 
choruses, bands and orchestras take part 
in the church choirs and other musical 
activities of the community? This ques- 
tion was the topic of an informal dis- 
cussion at the choral school held the 
past summer at Winona Lake under the 
direction of F. Melius Christiansen. 

Choir leaders and school chorus direc- 
tors who participated in the discussion 
were apparently unable to agree on the 
correct answer, but the majority ap- 
peared to hold the opinion that the ques- 
tion held a challenge for all who are 
interested in the musical life of our 
nation. 

In an article, “A Challenge to Music 
Educators,” in the September JourRNAL, 
Esther Goetz gave a resumé of the Wi- 
nona Lake discussion, and readers were 
asked to report their own opinions and 
experiences, and offer suggestions which 
might be of aid in determining a solution 
for the problem. The accompanying ar- 
ticle by Mr. Wilson was written in reply 
to Miss Goetz’s article. The JourRNAL 
will be glad to receive additional con- 


by the teacher. Who would expect that these children in later 
life would be able to form a group to enjoy music? It is diffi- 


cult enough to form any social group 
among adults, let alone one which 
involves balance of talent, taste and 
training. 

To this problem, a group of small 
ensembles seems to be the answer; 
and a most pleasant one it is, as 
many school musicians who have tried 
the experiment already know. No 
more annual or semi-annual ordeals, 
no more fights with the dramatic and 
athletic departments over students’ ex- 
tra-curricular schedules, no more de- 
preciating comparisons with other 
schools of five times our resources. 
A program of small ensembles is 
easily suited to our schedule, per- 
sonnel and available funds. One such 
organization, which I have seen in 
successful operation, was composed of 
as many small ensembles as cared to 
join. Each ensemble organized itself, 
decided when and where it would 
meet—in the school or at the homes— 
decided upon its own music, and even 
worked up its numbers, with only oc- 
casional assistance and criticism from 
the teacher. Once a month the groups 
came together and each ensemble con- 





How, then, may we bridge the gap? 


The solution is to make the child’s tributions. 








tributed a number to the first half of 





experience of music in school so vital 
and enjoyable that he will seek its 
continuance throughout life. Unfortunately, however, the teach- 
er’s criterion is always his own reaction or that of a judge or 
audience, rather than the reaction of the participant. It is by 
no means necessary that every child should take immediate 
pleasure in all the work of the music group, but there must 
be some spots that are sufficiently charged with musical expe- 
rience to compensate for the necessary dull routine. The contest 
spirit and the desire for the approbation of teacher and audience 
are so easily invoked at high school age that the directors of 
the reputably best musical organizations utilize these incentives 
almost exclusively. Most so-called enthusiasm over music is 
really enthusiasm over contest and performance. When the con- 
test is past, the participants look forward—not to more music— 
but to more contests. One promising development at the pres- 
ent time is the festival, which does not necessarily have an 
audience but gives the participants the opportunity of being one 
small part in a mighty whole of tremendous aesthetic experience. 


Something must also be done to make the future adult able 
to overcome the inevitable difficulties of organization without 
the school. Even though it were impossible to find well-drilled 
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the program. The second half of the 
evening was composed of group sight 
reading which involved all or different parts of the total number 
present. Listeners were occasionally brought with apologies, but 
the life of the group was all in the participation. Since counter- 
attractions seemed to have no drawing power, the participants 
probably continue to seek such musical experience after leaving 
school. Such an organization may be purely instrumental, 
purely vocal, or both. The difficulty is to provide suitable 
music, but this is no longer one which is insurmountable. 

Of course such a program does not make the display which 
a big chorus or orchestra does, but it probably better fulfills 
the needs of the children; nor does it need to exclude the larger 
organizations. But if we must choose between large and small 
groups, I propose that the small ones are more important. 


A 


A Layman’s Comment: Don’t blame the choir leaders or the 
school music teachers for the failure of the church to attract the 
young people. Regardless of the merits of the criticisms and 
counter-criticisms reported by Miss Goetz, parents are primarily 
to blame if their children do not attend church and take part in 
the various activities—A. G. F. 
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G. Ricordi Studies 


for Woodwind, Brass and Other Instruments 


FLUTE STUDIES 
ER1248 Introduction to Studies for Flute and 
A. Cardoni $1.00 
109001 Thirty Studies for Flute, Op. 32....L. Hugues 1.50 


100720 Twenty-two Small Duets for Two Flutes for 
C. Ciardi 1.50 


109007 Forty New Studies for Flute.......L. Hugues 1.50 


Studies for 2 Flutes, Original and Progressive 
Duets in 4 Grades, Op. 51— 1st and 2nd Grades 
Vols. 1 and 2, L. Hugues (ea.) $1.50; 3rd and 
4th Grades, Vols. 3 and 4........ L. Hugues (ea.) 1.75 


SAXOPHONE STUDIES 
107913 Complete Method for Saxophone or Oboe 
G. Salviani 


ER1525 Scales and Twenty-four Studies in all keys 
for E Flat Saxophone A. F. Cuneo _ .60 


Book 1 Theoretical and Practical Method for Saxo- 
phone or Oboe.................... ..G. Sellner 3.00 


Books 2—3 Theoretical and Practical Method for 
Saxophone or Oboe G. Sellner (ea.) 3.00 
FRENCH HORN STUDIES 


109040 Theoretical and Practical Horn Studies 
yt V. Vecchietti 


CLARINET STUDIES 


Clarinet Methods Parts 1,2 and 3.G. 8. Lefevre (each) $1.80 
Clarinet Method Part 4 G. 8. Lefevre 1.50 
Clarinet Method Complete G. 8. Lefevre 6.00 
Six Grand Duets for Two Clarinets E. Cavallini 4.80 


Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clarinet Studies: 
(Boehm System) Part 1, $2.25; Part 2 1.80 


CORNET STUDIES 


ER1495 Schoolof Perfection Studies for Cornetin B flat 
with Piano Accompaniment, Ist Part. ...D. Gatti 
ER1496 ° 2nd Part....D. Gatti 


ER979 The School of Italian Bel Canto for Cornet in 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment 
Ist Volume....A. Cardoni 


ER1075 2nd Volume. ...A. Cardoni 


OBOE STUDIES 


ER889 Twenty-eight Studies and Six Duets, Op. 138 
D. F. Cuneo 


ER964 Theoretical and Practical Oboe School, 
20 Grand Studies in all keys.......... S. Singer 


BASSOON STUDIES 
ER1221 Orchestra Studies for Bassoon... .Ciro Stadio 








32975 Notturno (4 Flutes), Op.37..V. DeMichelis $0.60 
30646 Three Serenades (3 Flutes)..S. Mercadante .60 


ER285 Petits Moulins 4 Vent (Flute, Oboe, Bas- 
Ph. cceabéncseivesivnereesen F. Couperin  .60 


ER287 Allegro in B flat—from Suite VIII (Flute, 
2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons and 
D. Scarlatti 








WOODWIND INSTRUMENT ENSEMBLES 


ER972 Quartette (Flute or Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 


and Bassoon) G. Rossini 
ER924 Musetta (Flute, Oboe, English Horn, Clari- 
net and 2 Bassoons)........... F. Dandrieu 


ER925 Pastorale (2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, English Horn, 
2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons and Horn) 
D. Scarlatti 


ER926 Pavana (2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 
Bassoons, 1 Horn) 

















Extensive Catalog of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra-Band-Chamber Music in all 


Combinations. 


G. RICORDI & CO.), Inc. 


Ask for Catalogs. 


12 West 45 Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Eastern Music Educators Conference 


Grorce L. Linpsay, Philadelphia, Pa., President 


LAURA BRYANT, Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Vice-Pres. and Natl. Director. 


F. COLWELL CONKLIN, Larchmont, N. Y., 2nd Vice-President 

ELIZABETH V. BeacH, Syracuse, N. Y., Secretary 

CLARENCE WELLS, East Orange, N. J., Treasurer 
JoHN W. Nerr, Indiana, Pa., Director 
Doris Rayner, East Hartford, Conn., Director 
RALPH WINSLOW, Albany, N. Y., Natl. Director 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE. Dover, Del., Director 
Les M. LOCKHART, Pittsburgh, Pa., Director 





HE September issue of the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL contains so 
much of value in news, inspiration, ma- 
terials, and ideas in its eighty-four pages 
that you and I have good reason to be 
proud of the 1936 model of school music. 
This is the vehicle that we are privileged 
to pilot to new heights this season. 
You remember that ancient conundrum 
“Why was St. Paul like a penny?” and 
the answer—“Because he was one sent.” 
How fine if we would each consider our- 
selves a penny in this respect. E pluribus 
unum is on the penny—the smallest coin 
of the realm. We might read into this, 
“From many individuals one great pur- 
pose.” We are fortunate to be in a pro- 
fession which is a combination of a voca- 
tion, a hobby and a mission. Through 
unity of purpose and understanding, we 
can become the greatest cultural and edu- 
cational force in America. 
ae 
HAVE YOU MADE PLANS for attendance 
at New York, either “a.e.p.”—or by 
commutation? If you can’t get “all ex- 
penses paid,” try to save somehow and 
register at the Conference of the century 
on March 29 at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York. The Eastern Conference 
members, as hosts to the convention, must 
certainly be on hand and feel personally 
responsible as the reception committee. 
a 
You anp I xnow that less than fifty 
per cent of our professional associates 
belong to the Conference. Just think 
what it would mean if all belonged. In 
the first place, we would have better 
school music for the children and youth 
of America, and then our profession 
would have the recognition it deserves. 
Have you contacted the new music edu- 
cators in your town or county? Perhaps 
they belong already—or possibly they 
have either never heard of the United 
Conferences, or have forgotten all about 
them. 
A 


IN READING the pages of the September 
JourNAL we find enough material for a 
year’s program for a county school music 
association’s meeting or a new “In-and- 
About.” If you do belong to a local 


school music organization, is it a part of 
a state music association or department, 
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Keeping Up 
With the Conference 


A 
and is this, in turn, affiliated with the 
Music Educators National Conference? I 
notice that eight organizations in the 
Eastern Conference are “affiliates.” (See 
page 2.) 
A 
Our STATE CHAIRMEN are working 
hard to make this the banner year for 
active memberships and our suggested 
plan calls for large state committees. 
There should be “key” folks in every 
county and school music training insti- 
tution who will “contact” their associates 
with invitations to join the Conference 
and start local study groups and associ- 
ations. Read about the Ohio Music Edu- 
cation Association in the September Jour- 
NAL. Hats off to Ohio and to the other 
states that have really taken school music 
and their professional responsibilities and 
opportunities seriously. 
A 
AT THE PRESENT WRITING We are wait- 
ing for the big committee meeting in 
New York before announcing further 
plans for the “Grand Spectacle of One 
Hundred Years of Music in American 
Schools.” It is sure to find a place on 
the New York program and Frances El- 
liott Clark is getting more enthusiastic 
recruits every day. When did school 
music start in your town? We found 
recently from authentic printed records 
that Philadelphia introduced the subject 
in the schools in 1848. North, East, West 
and South will be on hand to show how 


the good news traveled from Boston in 
1836. It might be a good idea to make 
an intensive study of school music in your 
community in preparation for a “call” 
which may reach you to participate in 
portraying the development of music in 
America. Possibly you have just the 
school or college musical organization 
that should come to New York and an- 
swer the challenge of the epilogue “What 
have we done with our heritage?” (Did 
you read the fine editorial by Edward 
B. Birge on One Hundred Years of 
School Music in the last JourNAL?) 


A 


WE HAVE BEEN INVITED by President 
Herman F. Smith to plan for a luncheon 
meeting of our Eastern Conference mem- 
bership on Tuesday, March 31, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. This will be a fine 
opportunity for our chairmen to “take a 
bow” and for the states to respond in 
song. We are going to ask the chairmen 
of topical committees to make known 
their findings and your official board will 
announce plans for 1937. Your officers 
and directors have been busy working on 
plans and just now we are following the 
general scheme of the educational com- 
mittees of the National in research work 
in preparation for 1936. I happen to be 
on the National Committee on Music 
Supervision and our group is going to 
have a “live” meeting of discussions in 
the form of a panel. We shall try to 
answer questions which are problems for 
all of us. Send in your contribution or 
topic and come prepared to participate in 
the discussion. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





REMINISCENT OF THE PITTSBURGH PANORAMA 
Peabody High School A Cappella Choir, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Florence L. Shute, Conductor 








I HOPE THAT You have started your 
plans for local demonstrations of your 
music work. We still have to sell good 
music to many of our neighbors. In 
addition to local festivals, operettas and 
classroom music visitation by parents, 
there is the radio. The Division of Music 
Education in Philadelphia has entered the 
fifth year of broadcasting some morning 
musical assemblies each week. This year 
our programs will be given on Thurs- 
days at 9:00 A. M., over Station WIP. 
We are looking forward to the group of 
chain broadcasts over the Red Network 
of the Music and American Youth Series 
sponsored by the National Conference. 
These come on Sundays at 10:30 A. M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) as you know, 
and various school music groups present 
them from local NBC studios. 

_ 

Don’t fail to send in news of your 
school music association meetings. The 
columns of the Journat are full of 
“doings” in many places and we must 
get in the running and discard our East- 
ern conservatism and tell the world that 
“Yankee Doodle is keeping up.” 

Georce L. Linpsay, President 


In Connecticut 


4 For SEVERAL MONTHS we “Connecti- 
cutites” have been looking backwards, for 
our state having attained the grand old 
age of three hundred years, tercentenary 
celebrations have been the order of the 
day. We have all done a lot of delving 
into history, and many interesting bits 
of information have been brought to light. 
It brings home anew the realization of 
how young, comparatively, public school 
music is, and how many difficulties were 


encountered by the pioneers in the field. 
It was not so very many years ago, for 
example, that the school committee of 
one Connecticut town voted to permit 
music to be taught in its schools, pro- 
viding there would be no cost to the town 
other than the carfare of the teacher. 
Even the city of Boston, we are told, 
neglected to appropriate funds for Lowell 
Mason’s first year of authorized work 
there. How far we have traveled in a 
short space of time, and what rapid 
strides have been made! It will be fas- 
cinating to see this progress depicted for 
us in the “Grand Spectacle of One Hun- 
dred Years of Music in American 
Schools,” planned as one of the features 
of our National conference this year. So, 
while Mrs. Clark and her committee con- 
tinue to look backwards in their search 
for data, we must turn our faces forward, 
and begin now to make plans for attend- 
ing the Conference in the spring. 

Our National conference will be here 
before we realize it. And somehow it 
seems to be truly owr conference this 
year, for with New York selected as the 
host city, the National is brought within 
reach of every one of us for the first 
time in many years. We of the Eastern 
Conference, therefore, must put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, collectively and indi- 
vidually, and help make this gathering 
one of the finest of its kind. The dates 
are March 29-April 3; the place, New 
York City. Let’s plan a grand Confer- 
ence Reunion at that time. 


—Dorts Rayner, East Hartford 


Pennsylvania 
4 On Saturpay, September 28, it was 
my pleasure to meet with a number of 
supervisors and teachers of music in 


western Pennsylvania. In informal con- 
versations, the subject of attendance at 
the National conference came up, not 
once, but a number of times. I have 
never observed a group more enthusiastic 
about the Conference. I relate this little 
experience with the thought that it might 
suggest a condition which is not local 
but would probably be found to be uni- 
versal throughout the Eastern Confer- 
ence area. Why should not every mem- 
ber of the Conference try to add from 
two to three memberships among the 
young people who are needing invitations 
to join the Conference and encourage- 
ment to begin early saving and planning, 
in order that they may attend the meet- 
ing of the National Conference in New 
York City? —Joun W. Nerr, /ndiana 

State College 


Pittsburgh. The southwestern sector 
of the Eastern Conference seems to have 
started the year’s work with its usual 
vigor. Hardly had the Pittsburgh 
schools gotten under way when Dr. Ear- 
hart gathered his high school forces to- 
gether and started them to work on a 
Course of Study in Music for the High 
Schools. @~ A bit of special action oc- 
curred recently when Augustus D. Zan- 
zig was in Pittsburgh for the purpose 
of promoting some community music 
activities. @ C. Stanton Belfour, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, reports the usual vital 
interest in League activities. Mr. Bel- 
four conducts one of the country’s most 
far-reaching music contest programs for 
high school pupils. —-Lee M. Lockhart. 


Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Music Department, met October 25 at 
Baltimore City College, Baltimore. A 
feature of the music section program 
was the ninth annual concert by the 
All-Maryland High School Orchestra. 
Conductors: Dorothy Willison, Cumber- 
land and Osmar P. Steinwald, Balti- 
more. In charge of the music section: 
Margaret H. Benson, Chairman, Balti- 
more; M. Eleanor Moore, Secretary, Bal- 
timore. 











Partial view of North Central Conference Music Education Achievements 
Exhibit—1935 


MUSIC EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENTS EXHIBIT 


hibits. 


year. 


Send suggestions immediately to 
SARAH E. O'MALLEY, Chairman 
5043 Adams Street 


CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Plans for the National Conference at New 
York (March 29-April 3, 1936) include a 
display of Educational Achievements Ex- 
At previous National and Sectional 
Conferences, these exhibits have been con- 
sidered very important features. 
forthcoming Conference, various phases of 
the music program will be represented. 


The Committee is anxious to hear as soon 
as possible from Conference members re- 
garding the phases of work they wish to 
display at New York. 

If you are interested, will you please write 
to the Chairman, stating (a) What you are 
prepared to exhibit; (b) What particular 
project you would like to see exhibited this 
The Committee will be glad to have 
this information with a view to including it 
in the display. 


At the 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


‘Gant FAMOUS FOR OPERETTAS 





Poor 





—for CHRISTMAS 
‘The Magi’s Gift’’ 


by Marzo and Treharne 


One of the most appropriate seasonable 
operettas we publish. The scene is laid 
in Medieval England on Christmas Eve. 
The charming story embraces the famous 
“Nativity Play” of Shearsmen and Tailors 
of the middle ages and the melodies are 
based on traditional carols. Choruses may 
be sung in unison or parts. Cast of 11 
principals, chorus of carolers, Christmas 
trees, peasants and angels. Time: 1 hour. 
Upper Grade or Junior High. Price, $1.00. 


**Santa Claus’’ 
by Helen Finiey and Sybil Maddox 


An easy and quickly prepared musical 
play in four acts for juveniles. A charm- 
ing story of the land where Christmas 
trees grow. The tunes are pretty and 
easy to sing. Costumes, simple, home- 
made. Only one solo voice. Time of per- 
formance, about 1 hour. Price, .60. 
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Send for Our 
Special Bulletin 
of Famous Willis 

Operettas for 

All Occasions 


7 
WILLIS 
MUSIC CO. 

137 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











—for THANKSGIVING 


i Thanksgiving Story 
Book’’ 


by Mary F. Lehnhard 


In three delightful episodes, John and 
Patience Alden and the Pilgrim Fathers 
enact the story of the Pilgrims in the 
year 1630. Unison and 2 part for 5th 
and 6th grades. Time of performance 50 
minutes. Large cast of children may be 
used if desired. Price, .60. 


** The First 
Thanksgiving’”’ 
by Ina Wolf 


A miniature musical play in four 
sketches and three scenes for 4th and 5th 
grades which is quite easy to prepare in 
limited time. The cast requires 10 prin- 
cipals who have only a few lines each. No 
solos. Action takes place in a living-room. 
Unison. Time: 1% hours. Price, .60. 














New England Supervisors! 


Our “on approval” plan enables you to review the music of all 


publishers. “Our Service” will save you time and money. 





New Recordings for 
Appreciation Classes 


Bach-Handel Album by American 
Society of Ancient Instruments 
Dvorak—New World Symphony— 
new high fidelity Recording by 

Stokowski 
Smetana—Dance of the Comedian 
from Bartered Bride by Minne- 
apolis Symphony 
Tschaikowsky—Nutcracker Suite— 








and 4 
Wagner—Motives of the “Ring” 
Individual Records from any album 
set may be had separately 











THE CENTER OF 
NEW ENGLAND'S 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES 


new high fidelity Recording by New England Representatives 
Stokowski for 


Gipson INSTRUMENTS 
LINGUAPHONE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
Course REcorps 








KING 
BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 





Used and 
recommended by 
New England’s 
own 


Walter M. Smith 











CHARLES W. HOMEYER & CO., INC. 


| 498 BOYLSTON STREET 
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NEW DITSON 








DITSON PART-SONGS FOR 
MIXED VOICES (Seeular) 
Compiled by 
JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


Every number spontaneous, singable, and musically 


DITSON TRIOS For SOPRANO 


ALTO AND BASS (Seeular) 
Compiled by 
JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


Outstanding collection for S. A. B. Particularly suit- 
able in music, text, —— —— — for school chorus. 
C 


worth while, and all have been tested by actual use in A-hunting We Will Go................e000: English Air 
the schoolroom. PE cidectebaseetatsasdanssueuses English ym 
cine chéusesesnevicseesvenceseeen Cadman 

CONTENTS iinet cunsncidevacenenesenbiee Targett 

eh NS Oe Rg. occa awde sd scesudoseeuall Elgar Good Morrow, Gossip Joan...............+. English Air 
BE DEB is cc cccccccccvcccscccscccoscscevcees Cadman Grandfather's Clock.............+++++s+ererereeee Work 
ee ee I SEE, ccc eeacsccectacesontseaedl Nevin Grapevine Swing, The..........++++seeeeeeeeeeeee Gibb 
Carr Me Back to Old Vir inn Bland Gypsy Night, A eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee Ganne 
Ci MY ‘bi ee oonenssesnncosetes Heavens Are Declaring, The...............-- Beethoven 
irl irk BM ceccccccecececcecccoseceseeeseees Pestalozza Kilties March, ie iQ NRE Murchison 
Goin’ Home... ste e nee eeeeeeesesceceeeeeeeeeees Dvorak Lass of Richmond Hill, The...................0+- Hook 
House by the Side of the Road, The........... Gulesian cc csnceschocssasteeteanebuund V eazie 
Py PE indbeencdensneescesascsecccevsesneanl Osgood BUReES Be Femme, Bon. .ccicccccscccceccccescccccss Targett 
Es no cuceecbensweeenavesneed Pike Ne oc nae nenememeen sme nel Widor 
I cic inkd Kcctcuabedbakekenasaail Scott Song of Friendship............... Netherland Folksong 
CS errs % Stickles aes Neg | —, ae seen ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeecees ae 
Shout Aloud in Tri RE ENR EF M en the Flag Goes DY.......-eee eee eceececcees evin 
- <ul ammammennamrere mee | | Seow Eee Wen ilondal 
MY Sic c00dse cbs secéenevessccdsscsonpees Bullard Yachting Glee......--..--++eeeeeeeerererees Culbertson 























MORRISON ORCHESTRAL UNISONS 


By DON MORRISON 


A system of Relay Solos for training young 
orchestras 


INTERESTING INVALUABLE 
INSTRUCTIVE FOR EXxHIsrrions 
PRACTICAL 
Planned equally for all instruments 
Illustrates vividly variety in expression 


Builds intonation and tone quality 
Follows any first-year instrumental class-method 


BOOK ONE 








on to play different sections, and the four who 

succeed best are chosen to play the piece as a 
Relay Solo. They come forward, before the group. 
The piano starts, and the piece is played in an 
unbroken sequence, each individual in turn playing 
his section. 

In like manner the sections of the piece may be 
assigned to different groups of instruments, choosing 
for each part the kind of instrument that best por- 
trays its character. This is called a Group Relay. 

Orchestral Unisons and Relay Solos have been 
created to awaken in young players this realization 
of variety in expression, and to clarify at the outset 
the varied personalities of the orchestral instruments. 

These unisons include, from the string bass to the 
flute, tones sounding through four octaves, and have, 


\ 7 OLUNTEERS in the orchestra or class are called 








1. PRELUDE, rN Arthur Heacox for this reason, a rich, chord-like effect when voiced 
2. SPANISH Frest1vaAL—Harvey Gaul by the full a  * 
om oe The Relay Solo, an e Group Relay, bring into 
3. SweEeT CANAAN Negr 0 Sp ritual active use the beginnings of musical analysis, and 
4. Umntson Tecunics—Don Morrison give =! understanding of how musical compositions 
are made. 
INSTRUMENTATION 

Violin 6. Oboe, C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 10. Eb Alto Horn or Melophone 

Viola 7. Trumpet, Clarinet, Soprano and Tenor Saxophones 1l. Trombone, Bassoon, Baritone 

*Cello in Bb (Trombone or Baritone, treble clef) 12. Eb and BBb Tubas 


8. French Horn in F 
9. E> Alto Saxophone 


Instrumental parts, each, 15 cents 


String Bass 
Flute, Piccolo 


Or whe 
. . . . . 


13. Percussion 
14. Piano Accompaniment 


Piano Accompaniment, 60 cents Full Score, 1.00 
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Any of the above listed works may be had on approwul 


War 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Inc. 
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DITSON TRIOS FOR TWENTY PART-SONGS 
WOMEN’S VOICES (Seeular) FOR MEN’S VOICES (Seeular) 
C ‘led b Compiled by 

stcnptniggllaned JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH Price, 75 Cents 
Price, 75 Cents This collection provides great variety for programs— 
, : : every number has enjoyed long popularity. 
Girls’ glee clubs and choruses will welcome this group of CONTENTS 
favorites—conveniently bound for a minimum of expense. All Through the Night..................+5:- Welsh Air 
As My Dear Old Mother....... wen diseases cael Dvorak 
eae BE Maines nvensa svxssronaessqeneg Cadman 
Cradle Song...........s0esscececcccecccecscsees Lazarus "SO RE Forsyth 
CIEE SI ivigcvccicdxcsccendes Graben-Hoffmann — ° — _ SREP ere ene res ——— 
FORD GE DNB ccc ccs viccccesccvcccccsscssesecs Geibel ity 0 OWeencevesseccccccrerscncecccccccss antoc 
. . , ef By bs:50<ccesesetcceseseneoge Coe 
Lass with the Delicate Air, The...............-2.: Arne Meten to the Mising Gen............ccc.cccecccees Eville 
BEM, Tne. 2 cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccscceccces Jensen I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby...............++++0% Clay 
SS BPR a en ee ee eae ene Czibulka = Fn ayaa On tn Omer 
IL nnn casa cusedasneidabaasauabensndl Purcell "se Gwine to Tell Old Satan.............--++.+++ pi 
eta ed ot Rgts PEPE, Bil cc ccccdFoccccccccesesccees Schumann 
MR. kcnctarcidecareded sec dsenenunedbe Huerter " 
: : 7 Remeey Genes GG BOG. os ccc cescccerccccvccsescece Pike 
Serenade (from Le Roi I’a dit)...............-. Delibes ee dc nducaksnes vekeekeueueniae Scott 
PS Sd cauvcasavcceanssusacdeseasal Mayhew Re I OIG v0 656.6 ccc csesseseuscotwades Sibelius 
i dsndvconssnbebiannleeu Bohm ng aS Re eR otc arom ———— 
: . i ID, oc Finn nose sspenbemnesarieneen ey. 
They Met on the Twig of a Chestnut Tree. ...Robinson Seng of Friendship....-.......--.- Netherland Folksong 
Woo Thou, Sweet Music...........-+-++++++++ee+: Elgar ET Us £6 659 bbhtitnsheoness cnsnenershensead4 Curran 
Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom.. Irish Air oR eg ere, ere Tily 
The Philharmonic Orchestra Folio 
CONTENTS 
BS SI ion 5s EN Lin a denis Padre G. Martini 8. Intermezzo (L’Arlésienne Suite)......... George Bizet 
2. Moment Musical No. 3................ Franz Schubert OT Ludwig van Beethoven 
DS BE Bin dos ccccnciecsncsiiioees Joseph Haydn 10. Minuet from Symphony in E)..... Wolfgang A. Mozart 
Op Pe I hi ieandcla cicbads neous Gustave Lazarus 11. Gavotte from Paris and Helen....... C. W. von Gluck 
5. Gavotte and Musette......... ....-John Sebastian Bach 12. Hungarian Dance, No. 5............. Johannes Brahms 
6. Largo from Xerxes............ George Frideric Handel 13. Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2.......... P. I. Tchaikovsky 
7. Bourrée in G minor............ Johann Sebastian Bach 14. Ballet Music from Rosamunde......... Franz Schubert 
INSTRUMENTATION 
1. Ist Violin 10. 2nd Clarinet in Bb 19. Trombone (or Baritone) (Treble 
2. 2nd Violin ll. Bassoon clef) 
3. 3rd Violin (substitute for Viola) 12. 1st Horn in F 20. Eb Tuba 
4. Viola 13. 2nd Horn in F 21. Eb Alto Saxophone 
5. Violoncello 14. 1st Alto (or Melophone) in Eb 22. C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 
6. Double Bass 15. 2nd Alto (or Melophone) in Eb 23. Bb Tenor Saxophone 
7. Flute 16. 1st Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 24. Timpani 
8. Oboe 17. 2nd Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 25. Drums 
9. 1st Clarinet in Bb 18. Trombone (Bass clef) 26. Piano 


PRICES: Instrument Books, each, $.50; Piano Part, $1.00 
Miniature Sample First Violin Part Sent FREE On Request 








rowl for examination from your dealer or the publisher 
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hz 359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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California- Western School Music Conference 
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Mary B. IRELAND, Sacramento, Calif., President 
S. Earnie BLAKeswLenr, Ontario, Calif., 1st Vice-President 
ALFreD H. Smita, San Diego, Calif., 2nd Vice-President ACH 
Sytv1a Garrison, Oakland, Calif., Sec’y-Treas. 
Amy Grav MILLER, Pasadena, Calif., Director 
CHARLES M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif., Director 


a 
0) 





Many Activities Now Under Way 


Gee to all friends and mem- 
bers of our California - Western 
Conference! Your officers have been work- 
ing for you this fall, day and night. Did 
I promise you news in the last JouRNAL 
message? Well, here it is! 

Several questions of major importance 
were presented to the president during 
the summer months. Since they are in 
a measure new activities for our Confer- 
ence it seemed wise to secure the best 
judgment of a larger group than the 
Executive Board. On September 20th 
about a dozen of our Bay District mem- 
bers spent an evening in the office of 
Glenn H. Woods in Oakland, talking 
over the pros and cons of a variety of 
problems. On September 27th a similar 
group met in the apartments of Louis 
Woodson Curtis in Los Angeles to dis- 
cuss the same questions. These people 
traveled from San José, Berkeley, San 
Francisco, Fresno, San Diego, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Pasadena and Sac- 
ramento, and I can assure you that for 
many hours they considered carefully the 
welfare of our Conference and the prob- 
lems involved in the work for this season. 
The president is most grateful for the 
help and counsel of these two advisory 
groups, and when the Board met Satur- 





Part of the Caliornia-Western Conference group which met in Fresno, October 12, to discuss preliminary pl 
Frances Wright, Victorine Hartley, 
(See article on following pages.) 


Education in the Elementary Schools. 
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Front row, left to right: 
Warren, Arthur G. Wahlberg. 


day, September 28th, we were able to 
act for the Conference, feeling we were 
being as democratic as possible in an 
organization so widely scattered. And 
now listen to the things we really did! 


a 


State Music Guide 


First, we decided to write a Guide to 
Music Education for the Elementary 
Schools of California, at the suggestion 
of Helen Heffernan of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. We invited nearly 
fifty music supervisors and teachers, rep- 
resenting city and rural districts, grades 
and teacher-training institutions, to come 
out of their own little corners, to pay 
their own expenses for an all-day meet- 
ing in Fresno October 12th, and to sit 
down with Miss Heffernan and outline a 
general plan. Yes, we are going to write 
a book. It will be in six sections and will 
include music appreciation, creative ac- 
tivities, integration, technical work, in- 
strumental music and the adaptation to 
the rural schools. Subcommittees will 
write the several sections in various parts 
of the state. If the Journat does not 


go to press before a report can be writ- 
ten, you should find an interesting story 
about this first general meeting. That 


will be a banner day for school music. 
The elementary schools lay the founda- 
tion and every school-music man or 
woman in the Conference ought to watch 
this project with interest. 

At the last business meeting in Pasa- 
dena you handed the new officers a dif- 
ficult task when you asked us to do 
something about the dates for Music 
Week and Public Schools Week. After 
reading all the correspondence the pres- 
ident had regarding the matter both 
groups “moved the question be dropped.” 
There seems to be no solution at this 
time. I hope you will not be too dis- 
appointed. Perhaps you can interest your 
superintendents. They could probably do 
something. 

Year after year our organization is 
asked to endorse or sponsor musical ac- 
tivities, which, while worth while in 
themselves, are not necessarily projects 
for the Conference. The matter of spon- 
soring music camps for high school stu- 
dents was discussed thoroughly by both 
groups and the Executive Board. We 
finally decided that since the National 
does not endorse music camps, the Sec- 
tional Conference should not do so. This 
does not prevent any of you from doing 
all that you can individually, however. 


ans for the California State Guide to Music 
elen Heffernan, Mary E. Ireland, Julia E. 
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You Want A SELECTION 
THAT is A SELECTION! 






























If you want the same old things: | JUNIORACHORISTER By 
—sets, with no attention paid to your Carl F. Mueller 
individual wants don’t send to us. : A 
TI [ New Collection 
. 9? 
you wanta selection‘‘on approval of 
(1) Handpicked; (2) For you indi- 20 Anthems 
. e f 
vidually; (3) Of recent material; ‘ 4 ; 
: wo-Pa 
(4) Selected by Experts and(5) From | <j aie tii: 
Various Catalogues... : aie 
or 
Check Vo Below and Return this Coupon to 1. A Hymn fortheNew 8. New ponies - Great 14. Seviewr, | like a Shep- 
Harold Flammer, Inc., 10 East 43rd St., N.Y. 2. As Pants the Hart 9.0 Blessed Day of 15. Seek ye the Lord 
3. Come, ye Blessed of Motherhood 16. The Beatitudes 
‘ my Father 10. O Day of Light and 17. The Earth is the 
Secular Choruses . Collections 4. I Will Extol Thee Glory - Lord eae 
OC Mixed—A cappella—4 to 8 parts O Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part S. Aon, OT it. O and, cur bed , Psalm (Make a Joy- 
CO Mixed Voiees—4-part O Girls’ Voices—Secular—3-part p hem . a 12. pw fo on im- ; fa a ad’ 
C Women’s Voices—4-part © Men's Voices—Secular—4-part 7. ian ne tha nn «10 Bates Oe Leek 9. P — epherd 8 
O Women’s Voices—3-part 0 Boys’ Voices—Secular—2-part ‘ Christmas " Heavens adore Him 20. Worship the Lord 
O Women’s Voices—2-part O Boys’ Voices—Secular—3-part " tity di & elewed 
OC) Men's Voices—4-part 0 Boys’ Voices—Secular—4-part Either m3. wa py ag sich, —_ Lined seperately, vit be sent 
0 Boys’ Voices—3-part 0 A cappella — Secular — Mixed “ON APPROVAL.” 
0 Boys’ Voices—2-part Christ 
eee Coals and NEW SECULAR CHORUSES 
Anthems Four-Part Mixed Three-Part Boys’ 
© Unison sear al 82508 ms hews Sail the n - 
Operettas Organ Pieces 0 2-part Treble porn Techaikowsky-Pilgrim’s Song .15 82509 Cadman-The Builder. ‘..°: :15 
© Grade School O Recital O Spart Treble 81043 Franz—Dedication.......... ‘15 aiatas Two-Part Boys’ 
O Junior High School O Church ~ by Treble 81044 Kjerulf-Last Night (Sodero). . I eee os 4 
O Senior High School O Mixed Four-Part Male 83078 Mendelssohn-On Wings of - 
0 For Boys 1 Tschaik ky-Pil ’sS 15 oC, POD ewe ee cee e ene e ess 
O For Girls Se yO ty Lewd,” 83079 For, The Owl snd the Pussy: ; 
Anth Catalogues What Shall | Do?........ 16 OID winks vapissie dn ases aces 15 
ces 0 Choral 82073 Mexican-La Cucaracha..... 12 S.A.B. 
_— O Mixed—4-part—with Solos © Anthems 82074 Irish Air-Love’s YoungDream .16 8809 Cadman-The Builder....... 15 
O Mixed—4-part—without Solos 0 Piano 
O 2part Treble) © Women’s Voices—4-part 0 Songs NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR MIXED VOICES 
O part Treble ( © Women’s Veices—3-part 0 2-Piano 84098 James R. Pears—Two Christmas Carols......... -12 
O +part Treble ( 7 — C) Women's Voices—2-part 4-Hands 84109 Davis—A Little Child There Ils Yborn......... -15 
O S.A.B. © Secular © Men's Voices—4-part C) Operettas : —_ ee es Do A 
O Mixed ) 2 Mead ceed > Gee 84116 Keith C. Brown—The Manger Child 
THREE NORWEGIAN CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
INS i iscbx tn saad ota0 kuti ggind inputs peed bacwEab ene aeehiieiges 84118 Harvey Gaul—Norwegian Mountain Carol.... .16 
Address 84119 Harvey Gaul—The Christmas Bells of Norway.. .16 
Ie in re oo i a had ee aha 84120 Harvey Gaul—Praise God, Extol Him........ .16 
oc lp, EE LEC ISLE EE 5 ATE ELEN | 
(Cut Out This Coupon and Mail to Harold Flammer Inc., 10 E. 43rd St.. New York 84121 Harvey Gaul—Tennessee Cherry Tree Carol.... .16 
NEW GENERAL ANTHEMS 
Four-Part Mixed | Four-Part Mixed 
84106 Mueller—A Chorister’s Prayer ........... RAPE ey pe ee 16 a 2 Reneiee URS Your Heads, O Ye Gates..................... 5 
a | ee eee err rrr Te rerreerTereierrrieere: ‘ 
B4108 Muelerfmmortal avg cocci: HB | S48 Dethrest- ome, ehiden of Men 22S 12 
24110 | Stainer—Sevenol TT ectiesesacendesseinrchpeevis A S.A.B. 
84111 Harker—Holy Father, We Adore Thee............................ .15 CD Be PN iia 6.0.5.0: osenicisenesdeverccssescestoes 15 
84112 Harker-If Ye Love Me Keep My Commandments.................. .16 | 88502 Simper-Break Forth Into Joy. ............... 6. cee cece cece ee eee es .16 
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A Consolideted 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS SERVICE 


Everything From One Source 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


e E.M.B’s Centralized service 


saves you money by eliminating unneces- 
sary postage, correspondence and book- 
keeping. Everything on ONE order... 
only ONE account to establish . . . in- 
stead of haphazard, costly, uncertain and 
time-consuming buying from scattered 
sources. 


e E.M.B’s Centralized service 


saves you the 3 to 6 weeks’ ruinous delay 
of buying from mere agents who carry 
no school music stock and whose advisory 
capacity is nil . . . here, complete stocks 
are at your disposal . . . all school music 
supplies . . . materials and merchandise 
of all publishers and manufacturers .. . 
everything you need in ONE quick ship- 
ment. Our staff of 50 interested persons 
assures prompt, personal service. Re- 
member, E.M.B. is the ONLY place 
where such service and supplies may be 
obtained in a way so comprehensive. 


. - 16,000 schools, supervisors, and music 
directors are now using E. M. B. Centralized 
Service. If you are not among them, try the 
E. M. B. with your next order. 







Some views of E. M. B.'s immense 


Write for the New stock room 


> 
cE. M.B orber GUIDE 5 ss ton se mic water 


There are Guides and Guides .... . directors, and school purchasing 
only ONE AUTHENTIC EMS GUIDE » agents. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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It simply means that at present our Con- 
ference as an organization will not spon- 
sor anything in the nature of a private 
project. 

We did not decide upon the next meet- 
ing place. I am sorry to disappoint you. 
There are many questions to be consid- 
ered in that connection. We must go 
where we can reach the largest numbers, 
and we must find a way to make the 
conference meeting finance itself. Give 
us time! We will find the right place 
long before Easter of 1937. 


Relations With Private Teachers 


From time to time letters of protest 
reach the state department from private 
music teachers, who find themselves in 
competition with public school music 
teachers who also teach privately. Dur- 
ing the summer a letter from State Su- 
perintendent Vierling Kersey asked the 
president if our Conference could estab- 
lish a code, or go on record in some way, 
that would make for better understand- 
ing and friendlier relations. Both ad- 
visory groups considered the various an- 
gles of this question. Any of us could 
write at length on the subject, of course. 
It was finally recommended by both 
groups that a committee be appointed to 
draw up a code. The Executive Board 
appointed Past-President Arthur G. Wahl- 
berg, Glenn Woods and Charles Dennis 
to draw up something short and simple 
for present needs, and to prepare an en- 
tire Code of Ethics for presentation at 
our next Conference meeting. Let us 
not get excited over this question. There 
really is some solution that will give the 
boys and girls the best possible instruc- 
tion in music, and at the same time be 
just to the private teachers. If you have 
constructive ideas write to Mr. Wahl- 
berg, Fresno State Teachers College, 
Fresno, California. 


The Conference on the Air 


What about the Conference broadcasts? 
Why, they furnish one of our two major 
activities for the fall. The Board con- 
siders the broadcasts one of the most 
important things that ever happened in 
the C. W. S. M. C. Leslie Clausen met 
with the group in Los Angeles and again 
with the Board. He is one of the most 
active chairmen I have ever seen and 
when he acts he does so with careful 
consideration for every detail involved. 
He and his committees are rendering the 
Conference a service which will be far 
reaching. But then you will get a per- 
sonal letter about that very soon. By the 
way, if you receive an envelope from 
any officer or committee member in the 
Cc. W. S. M. C., don’t throw it away 
until you have mastered every word in 
the enclosed letter and completed what- 
ever you are asked to do, even if the 
message is mimeographed. Just think 
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what it costs to write to two thousand 
music teachers when we include all in 
our field, and what it means to sign two 
thousand letters! The message may not 
be serious but it will be important. 


Membership 


The most important question for every- 
one interested in the advancement of pub- 
lic school music just now is Conference 
membership. Your support, your three 
dollars, your name, your active interest, 
your study of the JournaL, your affilia- 
tion with your fellow workers through- 
out the United States, and your active 
work with local members are all good 
for you and good for school music, Pay 
your 1936 dues with the first call! Get 
a new member for the Conference! 

By the way, does everyone understand 
that all who join the C. W. S. M. C. are 
automatically members of the Music Edu- 


cators National Conference? We are the 
National Conference, or as much a part 
of it as any individual or group can be. 
This year (1936) we meet as a national 
organization in New York City. In 1937 
we meet as one section of that national 
organization somewhere on the Pacific 
Coast. Let us attend meetings if we can. 
If not we can read about them and still 
feel that they are our meetings. 


Now will you admit that the officers 
of the C. W. S. M. C. have been busy 
lately? And yet we can do nothing with- 
out the codperation and active participa- 
tion of our membership. You are the 
Conference. We are trying to serve you 
to the best of our ability and understand- 
ing. Working together we may do things 
worth while. Give the cause your active 
support. 


—Mary EL LizasetH IRELAND, President 





California - Western to Write a Book 


“ & GUIDE TO MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 





CTING upon the suggestion of Miss 
A Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools in California, the California- 
Western Conference has decided to pre- 
pare a “Guide to Music Education” for 
the elementary schools of California as 
a definite Conference project. 

Nearly forty supervisors and teachers 
of music responded to the president’s in- 
vitation to meet with Miss Heffernan at 
Fresno, Saturday, October twelfth, to 
plan definitely for the writing of such 
a book. They came without knowing 
exactly what was expected and they drove 
from Arcata in the North and from San 
Diego in the South; from the Bay Area 
and the central districts; some traveling 
over three hundred miles. They began 
arriving the evening before and calling 
the president with such messages as “We 
are here! What is it all about?” “What 
do you want us to do?” 

As they gathered in the blue room of 
the Hotel Fresno at nine-thirty Saturday 
morning, Miss Heffernan remarked with 
appreciation: “All these people have come 
at their own expense and they have come 
to give service, not to get something.” 
By noon she added, “We have done an 
amazing amount of work this morning. 
This is what happens when you have a 
superior group.” 

The preliminary work was outlined by 
Miss Heffernan. Many teachers are 
writing the State Office for course of 
study or definite help in music. A state 
survey has indicated that 25 per cent of 
the elementary children in California 
move so that they are enrolled in four 
different schools during their eight years 
of elementary education. It would there- 
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fore seem desirable to have at least a 
“core” in music, uniform throughout the 
state. She stated that she did not think 
a restrictive course of study or day-by- 
day outline of materials desirable, but 
a more general guide to music education, 
a book that would become a text for all 
music methods courses in the teacher 
training institutions and a continual help 
to all teachers in service. 

Miss Heffernan stressed the importance 
of music in life today and of man’s need 
in this present adjustment of “his rela- 
tion to machines.” She maintained that 
music has already a definite place of its 
own and that it will play an increasingly 
important part in life and therefore in 
education. In discussing the place of 
music in the curriculum and modern 
trends in education, she stated that music 
had not realized all of its possibilities in 
the new program. She admitted that 
music as an art has a value of its own 
in its own right, but she insisted that it 
must also function in the general program, 
for “it is impossible to understand the 
culture and life of any people without 
understanding its music.” This newer 
type of music education, she felt, would 
require more highly trained specialists in 
the music field. 

It was decided to write the book in 
six sections and to divide the group into 
sub-committees for that purpose. Louis 
Woodson Curtis of Los Angeles was ap- 
pointed chairman of the group for “tech- 
nical music” (his committee is to choose 
a better name); Charles Dennis of San 
Francisco is chairman for “Music Appre- 
ciation”; Blanche O’Neil is chairman for 
“Creative Expression”; Gertrude Fisher 
of Long Beach for “Integration”; 
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The 
BIG SIX BAND BOOK 


By Leon V. Metcalf 


A collection of Folk Songs arranged for 
six piece combinations or any group of 
band or orchestra instruments includi 
drums and piano books, and a speci 
book for the conductor. 


Just the collection for: 
Little German Band 
Band Combinations 
Brass Ensemble 
Woodwind Ensemble 
Saxophone Sextet 
String Orchestra 
Full Orchestra 
Two Violins and Piano 


Name your instrumentation and order 
these books. You'll be satisfied! 
Price, Each Book, 3c 
Piano Book (March Size), 50c 
Conductor’s book (Octavo Size), $1.00 


FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















“You better watch out, 
You better not cry, 
Better not pout, 

I'm telling you why” 


“SANTA CLAUS IS 
COMIN’ TO TOWN” 


F you are looking for an amus- 
ing and appropriate song for 
your Christmas and P-T-A En- 

tertainments, here’s one that will 
fill the bill. It’s cute, catchy, and 
children love to sing it. Easily 
taught by rote. 


[. a ee 
Orchestra ...........50¢ 
rere 
Vocal Orch. C-G-F.. . .25c¢ 


Your home dealer 
can supply you. 
If not write to 


LEO. FEIST, Inc., 
56 Cooper Square 
New York, N. Y. 
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State “High School 
‘Band Contest 


OFFICIAL MEDALS 
for 1935 Winners 


Illustration at right, State Contest Medal, Sterling Silver 
For First Divisions, Solid Bronze For Second Divisions. 











OR many years Dieges and Clust have prepared medals and plaques for 
the National School Band Association and National School Orchestra 
Association, as well as for many State Associations. 


We invite Band and Orchestra leaders to write to us concerning their 
problems. We are equipped to give you the best in service and quality. 


DIEGES AND CLUST 


15 John St. 73 Tremont St. 185 N. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 











A Very Small Investment” 
For a Postal Card and a few minutes of your time to write me, is all it costs to get 
JUST ONE CENT Sample Solo, Cornet or Violin parts to Band Books No. 1 and No. 2, or 
Orchestra Folios No. 1 and No. 2. 
These books will be sent absolutely free by the Publisher of Weldon’s Famous Marches: 
“Gate City,” “Col. Stuart,” “Mexico to Buffalo,” and “Seventh Army Corps” 


F, C. MENGES, Music Publisher, 10115 Flora Ave., Desk B, Cleveland, Ohio 











Ask Your Dealer to Show You These Books 









JUST OFF THE PRESS! A delightful new book for outdoor 
caroling, for school or church choruses, or for fireside groups. 
A perfect gift for music lovers. 


The Christmas Carolers’ Book 


CHRISTMAS CAROLERS in Song and Storp 


OK . . ‘ 
in an  . 4 This book brings together in a most usable form the 


Christmas music which has made caroling so popu- 
lar. Most of the carols are in colorful four-voice 
settings, some are in trio arrangement for women’s 
voices, and all may be sung as unison songs in either 
a children’s or mixed assembly. On alternate pages 
facing the carols are informative and interesting 
stories of the sources which make the book doubly 
interesting. Many etchings illustrate the stories. 
The cover is printed in bright colors making the 
book highly desirable for personal use or as a gift. - 


Partial Contents 


Adestes Fideles Cherry Tree Carol Holly and the Ivy Lully, Lully, Lu 
Adoramus Te Christmas Bells How Brightly Beams Now Sing We 
Angels, from_the Coventry Carol the Morning Star 6 Christmas Tree 











































Realms of Glory Deck the Hall I Heard the Bells on ; 
Angels We Have Fairest of Roses Christmas Day i ange - 
Heard on High First Noel | I Saw Three Ships Osher Nigh 
From Heav’n Above + Came upon the ther Night 


As Each Happy 





Glad Christmas Bells Ring Out, O Bells 









Christmas J - Midnight Clear “— - 
As ith Glad God Rest You Merry, ; Silent Night 
Any-' Gladness Gentlemen iy SS Same Song of the Ship 





Away in a Manger ees Kins Wennsias Joy to the World! Songs of Praise 


Beautiful Savior! Hark! the Herald Lo, How a Rose There Comes a Galley 
Boar’s Head Carol pl — E’er Blooming Up on the House-Top 
Cantique de Noel Here We Come a- Lullay, Thou little We Three Kings — 

Carol of the Birds Caroling tiny Child What Child is This? 











Prices: 50 cents each, postpaid; 2 or more—45 cents each, postpaid, or 40 cents 
each, transportation eztra. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY “ S-c{¥abash Avenue, 
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Josephine Murray of Tulare County for 
the “Adaptation to the Rural School” 
and Herman Trutner of Oakland, for 
“Instrumental Music.” No doubt, as the 
committees work, the various topics will 
be reworded or more definitely defined 
in their titles. 

Ivan P. Waterman, Chief, Division of 
Textbooks and Publications for the State 
of California, then discussed with the 
group the actual preparation of manu- 
scripts so that all committees would fol- 
low a uniform procedure. It was decided 
that each section be given three months 
to complete the work. The preliminary 
manuscripts will then be sent to all mem- 
bers of the committee at large for 
criticism and suggestion. It is the general 
plan to get the book ready for printing 
early in the fall of 1936 and to have it 
ready for distribution at our 1937 meet- 
ing. Mr. Waterman also raised the ques- 
tion of a need for a preliminary chapter 
stating our philosophy or point of view, 
and a closing chapter to bring the book 
together as a whole. 

During the noon hour about the 
luncheon table, each member was asked 
to give one “point of view” that might be 
considered in the writing of this first 
chapter. After luncheon, as the various 
sub-committees met to form definite plans 
for work, Miss Heffernan and Miss 
Ireland gathered together these bits of 
philosophy and grouped them into sixteen 
general statements. They are not ready 
for publication but a good writer can 
work out a very fine first chapter from 
these suggestions knowing that the Con- 
ference would approve. 

The committee as a whole met again at 
three o’clock for brief reports of the 
chairmen. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed each report. It was evident that 
every member of the committee is going 
to take a vital interest in the work of 
each group. Overlapping of work will 
be avoided by the continuous interchange 
of ideas between chairmen. While the 
book may be written by various groups, 
it will nevertheless be unified as a whole. 
The work of the last hour was really 
significant in bringing out this necessity 
of united effort. In fact, the entire day 
was a harmonious day in which there 
was unity of purpose, of interest, of 
enthusiasm, of ideals, evidenced at every 
turn. Even in sub-committee conferences 
no chairman would confess to dissonances 
or discords in his group. The future for 
“our book” looks promising. 

—Mary EvizasetH IRELAND 





The 1935 Yearbook 


Contains exceptionally valuable material 
covering practically all phases of music 
education. Price to Conference members 
$1.75; price to non-members $2.50. Send 
your order to 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, III. 
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North Central Conterence 


CaRoL M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb., President 


Hospart H. Sommers, Chicago, IIL, 


1st Vice-President 


Or1IEN E. DALLEY, Madison, Wis., 2nd Vice-President 
ANN Drxon, Duluth, Minn., Secretary 


C. V. BuTTeLMAN, Chicago, II1., 


Treasurer 


EFFIE HARMAN, South Bend, Ind., Director 
Wm. D. Revevui, Ann Arbor, Mich., Director 
J. LEON Ruppick, Cleveland, O., Director 
CHARLES B. RIGHTER, Iowa City, Ia., Director 
WILLIAM W. Norton, Flint, Mich., Natl. Director 
Fow.Ler SMITH, Detroit, Mich., Natl. Director 





Now for the National! 


HE TIME is rapidly approaching 

when the long - looked - forward - to 
National conference will be a realitv. 
Eagerly we watch for and read every- 
thing printed in the columns of the Jour- 
NAL concerning it. With keen anticipa- 
tion we scan the programs as they as- 
sume shape, and make our plans so we 
can be sure to hear the fine array of 
talent offered and not miss anything. 

Then, there is the city itself. For 
many of us, New York City is an unex- 
plored treasure house that we have not 
as yet been able to enjoy. With all it 
has to offer in the way of music groups, 
professional artists, opera, orchestra and 
radio, we are sure to be thrilled and to 
come home uplifted and enthused by all 
we will have been privileged to see and 
hear. 

I am sure we will return with the idea 
of evaluating anew the work we are do- 
ing in music education. But first let us 
examine ourselves. 

Are we alert, flexible-minded, ready 
and eager to weigh every new idea— 
adopting it if worth while, discarding it 
if unsound? Are we willing to learn 
from everyone, even our subordinates? 
Do we teach human values in our music 
education? Or has our teaching become 
a routine of the same thing each day, 
and have we lost sight of the fact that 
music education must make for finer, 
fuller living, and help accomplish the 
supreme end of all education, i. ¢., raise 
the human level? 

And now, how are we supporting the 
organization—the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference—which is the one main 
channel through which we accomplish 
these ends? What concrete evidence 
have you given of your interest in your 
own profession? Have you paid your 
dues (which is the least we can do)? 
Have you as an individual invited even 
one person, either by telephone, word of 
mouth, or letter to become a member of 
the Conference? 

Have you shown your principal, your 
superintendent and your school board 
that you are live, earnest, up-to-date and 
progressive, by getting official permission 
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to attend the New York meeting? Or 
are you apathetic, even ignorant, concern- 
ing the work of this great body of men 
and women, which is the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in existence, designed to 
further disinterestedly and uniformly the 
cause of music education without preju- 
dice or favor, to the end that music edu- 
cation may be what its name says, 
without undue emphasis on either the 
vocal or the instrumental phase, on a 
contest, or a soloist, but a well-rounded 
system of music education? 

Perhaps you have never been to a con- 
ference. Go! You will be astounded at 
the inspiration you will receive. 

If you have been a regular attendant, 
wild horses could not keep you away. 

For the next issue of the JouRNAL we 
will have the list of state chairmen for 
the North Central Conference, and some 
interesting information concerning that 
Conference. Right now, our thoughts are 
centered around the National conference 
at New York City, March 29-April 3, 
and we wish to bend every energy to 
give it our one hundred per cent loyalty, 
to the end that it may be the finest Na- 
tional conference in our history. 


—Carot M. Pitts, President 


A 


All Southeastern Ohio High School 
Orchestra concert for the Southeastern 
Ohio Teachers Association meeting was 
presented October 26. There were 150 
students in the orchestra. DeForest W. 
Ingerham of Ohio University was the 
conductor. Assistant conductors: Ward 
Hamm, Nelsonville; Floyd W. Prince, 
Ironton; Joseph E. Thackeray, Athens; 
Konrad Scholl, Gallipolis; Henri 
Schnabl, Portsmouth. 


Lloyd T. Sunderman, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota Music Educa- 
tion Department, is now director of the 
Department of Music, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston. 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, held its first instrumental clinic 
October 3. Among the features of the 
clinic was a display of materials for 
bands, orchestras, ensembles, solos and 
teaching. The Bachman Woodwind En- 
semble appeared as guest artists on 
the program. John R. Keith was in 
charge of the clinic, which was attended 
by over one hundred music teachers and 
students. 








@ i Focusing a quarter-of-a-century’ ~ 
drum making experience into one 
grand achievement we give you the “Silver 
Anniversary Snare Drum”... Its per- 
formance answers every wish of the 
drummer, student or professional. It 
has tone depth and brilliancy; snap and 
power; double sets of instant action 
snares; it has the genuine snare drum 
tone ... In design, we say frankly, it is 
the most beautiful drum ever made... 
Drummers and directors who have seen 
the “Silver Anniversary” drum have re- 
acted with spontaneous enthusiasm. It’s 
the greatest sensation since the auto- 
matic pedal. See your local Ludwi 

dealer or write for details and illustrat 

literature atonce. Be first with the new 
Ludwig, and be “Tops”. 2270 


LUDWIE & pubpwie 


1018D Ludwig Bidg.,1611-27N.Li Chi th. 
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1 This beautiful 
1 “Silver Anni- 
1 vereary Me- 
1 dallion” de- 
1 picts in relief 
1 the famous 
1 ‘Drummer of 
1 Valley Forge”’. 
r The size of a 
1 half-dollar, it 
i makes a novel 
i sket piece. 
i me of these 
{ will be sent free, with our compliments, 
j to any school drummer who will write, 
j stating the make of drum he or she owns, 
j and the make of the percussion equip- 
j ment of the school band or orchestra in 
j which he orshe plays. Please attach this 
| coupon to your letter. 
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LUDWIG & LUDWIG 

1018D Ludwig Bidg., 1611-1627 WN. Lincoin St. 
Chicago, Hil. 

Without obligating me in any way, please 
send me the mea ty “Silver Anni- 
versary Medallion”’’. The information you 
—— in return is given on the attached 
sheet. 


Please write your Director’s name and address 
in margin 


See a a 
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WHY 
Is This Book 
So Widely Used ? 


UST a few of the many reasons: pro- 

fusely illustrated with clear, easy-to- 

understand photographs; exercises are 

melodious and interesting; assumes no 
knowledge on the part of the beginner— 
every step is thoroughly explained by the 
concise text; lays an absolutely correct 
foundation for advanced work; authoritative 
—written by Mel Webster, nationally recog- 
nized reed instrument expert and clarinetist. 
The Selmer Elementary Instructor advances 
the clarinet beginner rapidly, but insures 
thorough, correct fundamental knowledge. 
Examine a copy at your dealer’s—or write 
Selmer direct. 


Selmer Dept. 20Y7, Elkhart, Ind. 


Have You Seen the New 





Northwest Conference 


ErHet. M. Henson, Seattle, Wash., President 
DonaLp Foutz, Boise, Idaho, 1st Vice President 
BERENICE BARNARD, Moscow, Idaho, 2nd Vice-President 
ANDREW Loney, Jr., LaGrande, Ore., Secretary 
WaLtTerR C. WELKBE, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer 
R. F. Goranson, Pocatello, Idaho, Auditor 
Hevten M. Hatt, Seattle, Wash., Director 
MARGUERITE V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., Director 
FRANCES Dickey, Seattle, Wash., Natl. Director 
CuHaRLEs R. Cutts, Billings, Mont., Natl. Director 











Selmer Elementary Saxophone Instructor? 


— FILLMORE’S — 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


“FRATERNITY” 
eae ll 


- REQUIRED - 
FOR 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND 
CONTEST—1936 


(CLASS B) 








SYMPHONIC OR CONTEST ED., $5.00 
FULL CONDUCTOR’S SCORE, $3.50 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI OHIO 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Epucators Journat 


Ghe Clleteland Tustitute 
of (Pusic 


Confers Bachelor of Music 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma. Public 
School Music Course in con- 
junction with Western Re- 
serve University. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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HILE we are watching with great 
WY interest all the plans for the Na- 


tional conference in New York City and - 


hoping to attend, we must also be think- 
ing of our own Conference meeting in 
1937. A helpful, inspirational program 
cannot be the work of one person or even 
several persons-—it needs the suggestions 
and interest of all members. Will you 
not consider this a questionnaire and 
write the president telling what you 
would like to see inc'uded in the next 
program? 

Last spring in Boise, for the first time 
on a Northwest Conference program, a 
chorus and band were added to the or- 
chestra which had been such a vital part 
of each conference. Great interest was 
shown and the feeling was that all three 
of these organizations should be con- 
tinued. What can you do to interest 
more cities in sending in applications, so 
that these groups will be representative 
of the finest talent in the entire North- 
west? 

Short clinics were held in connection 
with the above-mentioned organizations, 
and a wish was expressed that another 
time there might be more of these dem- 
onstrations and discussions. What would 
you like to have included in these clin- 
ics? How shall they be conducted? By 
whom? 

There are many other phases of the 
work that should be stressed. Will you 
not suggest topics you want discussed 
and speakers you wish to hear? It is 
only through your constructive sugges- 
tions that the Executive Board will be 
able to plan a program which will in- 
terest the entire Conference. 


—Ertrnet M. Henson, President 


Radio Broadcasts 


4 Tue CoMMITTEE on Radio Broadcasts 
for the Northwest Conference is engaged 
in arranging programs to be released 
next month in connection with the series 
sponsored by the California-Western and 
Northwest Conferences. The first meet- 
ing on October 4th at Seattle was at- 
tended by Frances Dickey, chairman, 


Helen M. Hall, Ethel M. Henson, and 
Marjorie Pidduck of Seattle; R. C. Fus- 
sell, Tacoma, and Raymond Howell, Ev- 
erett. 


Other members of the committee 








who were unable to attend because of 
distance: Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, 
Ore.; Howard W. Deye, Boise, Idaho; 
Chester Duncan, Vancouver, Wash.; 
Grace E. P. Holman, Spokane, Wash., 
and Eleanor A. Tanner, Butte, Mont. 

Obviously, the committee cannot an- 
nounce definite plans in this issue, but the 
schedule of programs for November and 
December will be published as soon as 
the day and exact time are determined 
and copies will be mailed to all music 
teachers in the Northwest. Each mem- 
ber of the Conference is urged to act as 
a publicity agent for these broadcasts, 
notifying all those interested, and espe- 
cially students, to tune in, as these pro- 
grams are planned and sponsored in the 
interests of school music. 

Comments on the broadcasts should be 
sent to local stations, the station releas- 
ing the program, or to the committee. 
It is very important that this informa- 
tion reach the radio station. A high 
standard of quality, the finest of school 
music and representative of the whole 
Northwest are foremost considerations of 
the committee in making the program 
arrangements. 

—Maryjorre Propuck, Secretary 
Radio Committee 


Go Forward With the Northwest 


4 MucH ENTHUSIASM was created at 
Boise last spring. Now is the time for 
us to go forward with this new interest. 
A larger membership is necessary for 
the continued success of our organization. 
If each of us would secure one new mem- 
ber, our enrollment would be the largest 
ever. So get that member now, and help 
our new president with the support that 
is most needed. 

The “In-and-About” idea has struck 
the Northwest. Two groups in Idaho, 
and one in Seattie are now “going con- 
cerns.” Both Idaho groups have been 
in existence for over a year, and report 
several successful meetings. This is an 
excellent way to keep ourselves up to 
date on the new things, and make our 
fellowship more worth while. Any of 
these groups, or National headquarters, 
will be glad to send information concern- 
ing organization and activities. 

Affiliation with the National Confer- 
ence and the Northwest Conference is 
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being considered by these groups. Where 
state organizations now exist, affiliation 
with the Conference is a worth-while ad- 
vance. Unifying of forces gives greater 
strength to all units, makes possible closer 
contacts and more effective codperation— 
through the medium of the Conference 
headquarters as clearing house —adds 
prestige, and enhances the value of mem- 
bership. So, now forward with our 
Northwest group to bigger and better 
times, and a finer fellowship; with the 
best in music for our constant goal and 
an organization of which we can all be 
proud. 

—DOona.p Fottz, lst Vice-President 


“See You in New York” 


4 Your second vice-president pleasantly 
and profitably spent ten days at the 
American Institute of Normal Methods, 
at Auburndale, Massachusetts. The !ast 
Saturday of the session there was a rural 
symposium where the many problems and 
difficulties of rural music were voiced 
and discussed. Twenty-one states were 
represented at this meeting, and there 
were two teachers from Porto Rico. It 
was very noticeable that although the 
group represented the four corners of the 
United States the school music problems 
were very similar. We indeed are work- 
ing towards one main objective, “Music 
for everyone and Everyone for music.” 

At Auburndale and elsewhere the chief 
topic of conversation was the M.E.N.C. 
in New York in 1936. We constantly 
heard remarks such as, “Of course you 
will be there” or “See you in New 
York!” 

While in Boston I had the pleasure of 
visiting with Miss Lawler for a short 
time. Her first words were, “Surely you 
are coming to New York in March!” In 
New York City we found Mr. Hauser 
(chairman of the Exhibitors Association) 
just more than enthusiastic, expecting to 
“see us there in March.” To be truth- 
fui, the words “See you in New York” 
really become automatic or second nature 
when you hear them as often as I did, so 
in closing, again I say “See you in New 
York in March.” 

BERENICE BARNARD, 2nd Vice-President 


= 


Archie N. Jones has taken up his new 
duties as Director of Music and Profes- 
sor of Music Education at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow. Mr. Jones was 
formerly connected with the department 
of music education, University of Min- 
nesota. 

A member speaks: “I have not had the 
privilege of attending all of the Na- 
tional Conferences but I have attended 
enough to be firmly convinced that the 
National Conference has done more for 
music education in the public schools 
than any other several agencies put to- 
gether. I always attend whenever the 
meeting is close enough, so that it is 
financially possible for me to go. May 
the good work go on and may our mem- 
bership increase to include all the mu- 
sic teachers of our country.”—R. P. 
Bowers, Director of Music, Escanaba 
(Mich.) City Schools. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-five 











Motivate Your Assembly 


SSEMBLY singing can be made the greatest motivating and 
co-ordinating influence of all school activities. 


The result of an exhaustive survey indicates that children will 
learn five times as many songs with books in their hands as they 
will without them. 


The following books will not only add to the interest and enjoyment 
of your assemblies but will prove definitely helpful in attaining a 
desired objective. 











Assembly Songs for Intermediate Grades 


By Georce H. Gartian, Georce L. Linpsay AND FowLerR SMITH 


® A book of songs definitely planned for fifth and sixth grade assemblies 
that integrates with almost every school activity. 


GJ 


Assembly Songs for Every Occasion 


By Grorce H. GarTLAN 


© The outstanding assembly collection for seventh and eighth grades or 
Junior High Schools. Both the aptitudes and the tastes of children of 
this school age were considered in its compilation. 


oN 


High School Songs for Every Occasion 


By Grorce H. GarTLAN AND JosePpH P. DONNELLY 


® A varied content and practical arrangements make this an ideal col- 
lection for large groups. A complete orchestral accompaniment is 
obtainable. 

GN 


High School Choruses for 
Special Occasions 
By Georct H. GarTLaN AND JosePH P. DONNELLY 


® Fifteen fine choruses especially arranged for High School Glee Clubs 
or other choral organizations. Purchased in octavo form the cost would 
be four times that of the book. 





EXAMINATION COPIES will be sent on request to 
interested supervisors. Please state official position. 















5-9 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 





ql 


HINDS, HAYDEN 4 
& ELDREDGE, Inc. cy 
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FIRST DIVISION WINNERS 
AT THE 1935 ‘onzesr 


yor the prize winners in the 1935 National BERNARD VANCE, (right) 
alto saxophone, Centralia, 
High School Solo and Ensemble Contest, there —_ijjinois, High School Band. 
were more Conns than all other makes of instruments Winner in Socal, ant state 
, : ts. superior 
combined. More than half of the 149 winners of rating” ia 1934 National. 
whom we have record, won with Conns. In the 1934 _ First Division winnerin1935 =| 
. . . A National Solo and Ensemble 
National Contest, Conn equipment predominated in Contest. Has played a Conn 
all three bands which won first division Class Ahonors °F four years. 
and also in the band which won first place in Class B. 
Year after year, similar Conn triumphs show the value of 


Conn equipment in achieving superior performance. 











aed 3 ee 













This month we show photos of winning alto saxophone 
and bass clarinet players. The saxophone is growing 
in popularity with good bands and the preference for 
Conn saxophones is growing too. Next month we will 
present winners on cornet, trumpet and fluegel horn. 


C. G. CONN, fd, 1042 CONN BUILDING 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


CONN 


NSTRUMENTS 


JOHN A. HAYES, (at /eft) alto 
saxophone, Ticonderoga, N, Y., 
High School Band. First division 
winner, 1935 National Solo and 
Ensemble Contest. Won with his 
Conn 6M alto saxophone. 




















3 a 
GERRY HAGINS, (above) First chair and solo 
alto saxophone, East Denver, Colo., High School 


Band and Orchestra. First division winner, 1935 
National Contest. Has played a Conn for seven 


years. 
* * * 


LEO BRODZELLER, (at /eft) First chair bass 
clarinet, Waupun, Wisconsin, High School Band. 
Won first place at two state contests. First divi- 
sion winner in 1934 and 1935 National High 
School contests. Won with a 
Conn bass clarinet. 














JAMES H.WATKINS, First chair alto saxophone, 
Angola, Indiana, High School Band and Orches- 
tra. First division winner 1935 National Solo and 
Ensemble Contest. Won with a Conn alto sax 
which he has played for six years. | CG. a a 


Cc. G. CONN, Lid., 1012 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 

s e Please send me the free literature checked below, 
! Book on individual instrument (mention.___instr ume). 
I Complete catalog... Booklet, ‘‘Band Organizing Made 


4 4 , Easy”’ 


| Name 
| Address 


. If director or supervisor, please check here. 
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Southern Conference for Music Education 


Grace VAN Dyke Morg, Greensboro, N. C., President 
E. May Saunpers, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 1st Vice-President 


g Price Doyue, Murray, Ky., 2nd Vice-President 
Grorcia B. WacnerR, Montgomery, Ala., Secretary L. 
ro C. V. BurrecMan, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer > 
Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, La., Director 


Lewis L. Stookey, Mobile, Ala., Director 
J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va., Director 





An Active Program for the South 








ELLOW Music Educators of the 

Southern Conference: This second 
issue of the Music Epucators JouRNAL 
is coming out just a little too soon for 
me! I find myself in the position of a 
hostess who invites a group of friends to 
dinner, and much to her surprise, they 
arrive with ravenous appetites when the 
dinner is in preparation but not ready to 
serve for an hour or more! One of life’s 
most embarrassing moments has arrived! 
I know just how that hostess feels! 

A fine repast for your participation in 
work and pleasure is in the course of 
preparation, but not one single, solitary 
dish is ready to serve! Some are not 
even ready to be talked about—in one 
case, the recipe is not entirely made! 
These all sound like very nebulous plans, 
but I assure you that a goodly number of 
dishes are under way—good dishes too— 
and when they are cooked, they should 
be “fit to set before a King.” You will 
soon hear all about these plans. Many 
of you will hear before the next issue of 
the JourRNAL is printed. Watch your 
mail-box. A few things I can tell you 
now. 

A 


Topical Study Groups 


The response to my questions about 
the topics most needing study and experi- 
mentation has been splendid. I still feel 
that six topics are enough for us to un- 
dertake. Five topics have received such 
overwhelming support that I feel they 
can be safely announced. Here they are: 
(1) Music in the Junior High School; 
(2) County and State Supervision of 
Music in the South; (3) Rural School 
Music Problems; (4) State Certification 
Requirements in Music for Grade Teach- 
ers; (5) Introducing Instrumental Study. 

The topics which received the next 
largest number of requests for study were 
High School Credits for Applied Music 
and College Entrance Credits in Music; 
next in rank were the Use of the Radio 
in Teaching Music and Creative Music 
Activities. As soon as the final decision 
has heen made, a committee will be 
named to study each topic, each com- 
mittee to be composed of one person from 
each state. All suggestions regarding 
committee members will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-five. 


Plans for our membership campaign 
are well under way. Each State Chair- 
man is compiling a correct mailing list 
for his or her state. The national office 
is sending enthusiastic reports on the ac- 
tivity of the Southern Conference State 
Chairmen. Most of our State Chairmen 
are contacting our headquarters office in 
Chicago in regard to mailing lists, sta- 
tionery for membership campaign, etc. 
If you know of folks who have moved, 
or of new folks in your state, please 
write your State Chairman about it. 
Your help is needed in building up an 
accurate mailing list which is an abso- 
lute necessity for a successful member- 
ship campaign. 

A 


We Are Pointing to New York 


Your President needs more suggestions 
for the Southern Conference gathering 
which will be held during the New York 
Conference. As we told you in the last 
JourNAL, President Smith is setting aside 
special hours for the Sectional Confer- 
ences, and we are anxious not only to 
have a large representation at the South- 
ern Conference meeting, but a program 
of which we may be proud. So let me 
hear from you soon about what you want 
to do yourself and what you want others 
to do at our gathering. Of course you 
are planning to be there—you certainly 
can’t afford to miss it! News has been 
received that one of our Southern Con- 
ference states is planning to charter a 
special train for the New York trip. 
How many other Southern Conference 
states will fall in line? Don’t forget the 
dates—March 29 to April 3, 1936. 


a 
Some Possibilities For Us 


We want to consolidate the musical 
forces of the South behind our efforts 
to promote music ‘education. One way 
to do this is to ecourage other organi- 
zations of music educators, state groups, 
In and About Clubs, etc. to affiliate with 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and the Southern Conference for 
Music Education. This costs nothing, 
but does enlist their interest and support 
for our common goals. Interesting devel- 
opments along this line are being worked 


out by some of our Southern Conference 
states and are already in operation in 
several states of the other Conferences. 
Some states are organizing or already 
have organized music education associa- 
tions embracing all branches of music 
education. Price Doyle, our Second Vice 
President, Murray, Kentucky, is our 
leader in this work. Mr. Doyle will be 
glad to work with any Southern Confer- 
ence members who may feel that such 
procedure is wise in their states, and of 
course the facilities and experience of the 
National office are always at our disposal. 
Most of the affiliation plans include the 
provision that the Music Epucators 
JourNAL become the official magazine of 
the affiliated group. And are not all of 
us anxious that our JourNAL be placed 
in the hands of every person actively in- 
terested in music education in the South? 
In carrying out his program, Mr. Doyle 
is choosing an assistant in each state. 
So if he asks you to help in your state, 
consider yourself privileged to have the 
chance to work for this good cause. 

Our year’s work is well begun. I 
enlist the active help of every Southern 
Conference music educator in the big job 
ahead. 

Yours for a Singing South, 
Grace VAN Dyke More, 
President. 
A 

University of North Carolina has 
added to its curriculum seven new 
courses leading to the master of arts 
degree in musicology, according to an- 
nouncement by Glen Haydon, Head of 
the Department of Music. The faculty 
has therefore been enlarged and among 
the new faculty members are: Peter 
Hansen, graduate of the University of 
California and of the Eastman School of 
Music; Benjamin F. Swalin, formerly a 
member of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
who will teach violin, have charge of 
the orchestra and string ensemble work, 
and lecture on the history of music; and 
Jan Philip Schinhan, formerly head of 
the Organ Department at the San Fran- 


cisco Conservatory, who will teach or- 
gan, theory and composition. 


Music Appreciation ‘Conferences, con- 
ducted by Grace Van Dyke More, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, were held in Asheville, 
Greensboro and Greenville, N. C., Sep- 
tember 28, October 5 and October 12, 
respectively. The program included the 
following subjects: Song clinic, type 
lesson in music appreciation, presenting 
orchestra instruments and their music, 
question box, teaching of music form, 
how to make friends with composers. 
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BUY THE BEST REEDS 


nae = your Musical Instrument 








IcRO 
“BLACK LINE” 
Dozen 
































pormoo “TRU-ART” 
LCROW™ I) Doz 
ante RU oe AR Clarinet....... $2.16 
- —— Mel. or Tenor. 5.04 
Baritone...... 
DEMAND “MICRO” REEDS 
be assured of complete satisfaction 
Musie Stores Sell 


“MICRO” Products. 
J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc. 
t Anal 10 West 19th St. 


es DEPT 3, New York, N.Y. sesmms 








of Music, School 
FREE x Music re and Band and 
Orchestra known to us as such or 


who properly identify themselves. 

128-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional Ist 

Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in the Ist 
sition) to the Walter Jacobs tandard 
arches and Galops. 

64-PAGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor- 

Solo Bh Cornet Parts (full size) from the Walter 

Jacobs Band Books. 

48-PAGE BOOK containing 51 Ist Violin Parts, 

some full concert size, of the Walter Jacobs 

Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of 

medium to very easy grade. Instrumentation 

includes Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones. 

Clarinets and Cornets for Bb instruments. 

To All Others These Books Are $1.00 Each 
Please give both school and permanent address 
Send for 16-page descriptive booklet of the 
famous EBY’S SCIENTIFIC METHODS for 
Saxophone, Cornet and Trumpet, Clarinet, 
French Horn, BBb Bass (Tubas), Trombone, 
Baritone, etc. (with complete tables of con- 
tents for each Method); and miscellaneous 

books of aid to the musician. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of “Jacobs’ Band Monthly” and 
“Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly”, 
$1.00 per year, each 





John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 
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Southwestern Conference 


Joun C. Kmunpgu, Denver, Colo., President 
R. Ritcuis Ropertson, Springfield, Mo., 1st Vice-President 
James L. WALLER, Tulsa, Okla., 2nd Vice-President 
T. Frank Covu.tsr, Joplin, Mo., Secretary 
CATHARINE BH. Strovusp, Emporia, Kan., Treasurer 


Grorce Oscak Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., 


Director 


Grace V. WiLson, Wichita, Kan., Director 





A Questionnaire for Southwesterners 


OUR OFFICERS and executive com- 

mittee of the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference earnestly request 
your codperation in planning our activi- 
ties for this biennial period. We are 
especially anxious that all of you feel 
this is your organization, and that your 
wishes are to be carried out as far as 
it is feasible. 

With this thought in mind we seek 
your counsel on the problems that face 
us. Will you send in your answers to 
these questions? 

I 


What means can we adopt that will 
increase interest and enthusiasm in the 
cause of music education, so every music 
supervisor and instructor will feel that 
he is a spoke in the wheel of music 
progress? 

II 

How can the Southwestern function 
most efficiently in promoting the success 
of the National meeting in New York, 
both from the standpoint of attendance 
and membership? 


III 


What shall be the Southwestern’s 
participation as a unit in the National 
meeting? The National officers have set 
aside Tuesday as the day for meetings 
of the Sectional Conferences. Is your 
preference a luncheon or dinner meeting, 
and in what type of program would you 
be interested? 


IV 


In planning the program for the 1937 
meeting, what suggestions have you to 
offer the Board that would make the 
meeting more helpful to you? 

(a) Suggest the names of speakers and 
the type of program desired. 

(b) Shall we have a continuance of 
the small ensemble competition which was 
so successful at Springfield? 

(c) Shall we have a large sectional 
chorus and orchestra composed of high 
school students? 

(d) Shall we have a choral and instru- 
mental clinic for music instructors them- 
selves? 

All these questions are pertinent. With 
your answers, please make any other 
suggestions you can offer—be frank and 
critical. This is an invitation and a chal- 





lenge. I shall count the replies to see 
how many Southwestern members read 
the JournaL! Or how many want to 
help make our organization an effective 
agency for furthering the interests of 
music education. 

The cry now is, “On to New York!” 
We urge that you make plans to attend 
this inspiring meeting. There are golden 
opportunities in New York which can be 
found in no other place in the United 
States, among them, the privilege of 
hearing the greatest music performed by 
the greatest artists in the world. This, 
combined with the superb program which 
President Smith has prepared, will make 
the New York trip next spring worth 
any sacrifice that may be demanded. 
Southwestern members should not fail to 
avail themselves of embracing this rare 
privilege for inspiration and soul satis- 
faction. 

—Joun C. KEnpEL, President 


a 


Tulsa (Okla.) school music teachers 
held their annual picnic after the first 
week of meetings at the beginning of 
school. Preceding the picnic a short 
session was held at the Roosevelt Junior 
High School. ... Additions to the Tulsa 
music faculty this year include: Helen 
Cole, Franklin School; Anita MclIl- 
henny, McBirney School; Gladys Barr 
at John Burroughs School; Charles 
Costello, in the instrumental dept. of 
Horace Mann, Turley and Clinton 
Schools; Arline Larson is part-time vi- 
olin instructor in several elementary 
schools. 


Changes in the Field. Since the last 

Journal was published the following 
changes have been reported: Leroy W. 
Allen has been made a member of the 
faculty at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Allen was formerly 
connected with the Los Angeles Junior 
College. T. R. Evans has left 
Marion, Ohio, to accept the position of 
head of the music department of the 
Lakewood, Ohio, public schools. 
Richard Stocker has moved from Men- 
tor, Ohio, to Franklin, Pa., where he will 
be supervisor of music in the public 
schools. Philip G. Swartz is 
now supervisor of music in the Midvale, 
Ohio, public schools. He was formerly 
at Medina, Ohio. Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, formerly at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
accepted a position as professor of mu- 
sic at Southwestern College, Memphis, 
Tenn. .. . G. G. Wall has been ap- 
pointed director of the high schcol band 
in Pekin, Ill. Grace P. Woodman 
is now located at Charlotte, N. C. Mrs. 
Woodman was formerly at Asheville, 
N. C. 
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The Text 


In secular style suitable 
for universal use, yet fol- 
lowing closely the biblical 
story; 300 lines of spirited 
verse, alive with ro- 
mance, action, humor. 


“Highly melodious, com- 
petently put together, 
and a fine piece of dra- 
matic writing. It ought to 
prove a boon to our high 


THE TRIUMPH OF JOSEPH 


Dreamer—Captive—Ruler Supreme 


PL RRS 





Have You Received Your Copy Yet—9 
Of This New, Dramatic Cantata 


(actual size 7’’ by 10"’) 


The Music 
Virile yet melodic with 
charming harmonic ef- 
fects and stirring choral 
climaxes. Orchestral 
parts may be rented. 


PR GETIENE 


“An excellent, highly 
melodic work. The can- 
tata may be used almost 
as a text book, so com- 
plete are the many mark- 











“T am much impressed— 
the work deserves a last- 
ing success.” 


Clarence Wells, 


Director of Music 
Orange, N. J., Public Schools 


Liberal quantity discounts 


New York City Premiere 


March 24, 1935 
Broadcast over station WMCA, 
and phonograph recordings made. 
Attended by many prominent musi- 
cians, among them one of our 
country’s great choral leaders 


Dr. Walter Henry Hall 

Professor of Choir and Choral Music at 

Columbia University, 1913—1930, and 

since then Professor Emeritus; who writes 
“TI was greatly impressed with ‘The Tri- 
umph of Joseph’, from both a literary and 
musical standard. If I still had charge of 
the choir at Columbia I should certainly 
want to use it. 
“The authors should be encouraged to 
continue such fine work, for they make a 
combination which should attract many 
music lovers.” 








“Offers something new and interesting 


to a wide variety of choral groups.” 
—The New York Sun, March 9, 1935 


hools.”’ ings.” 
eeepc ; Geoffrey O’Hara 
Philip Ehrlich, (composer) 
Chairman Music Department, 
New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Is very effective both 
from the musical as well 
as the practical point of 
view. We hope to use it.” 


A. Miranda, 


Orchestral Director, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Normal vocal compass 


And Given With Equal Success 
In a Town of Only 4811 People 


“We presented the cantata, ‘The Triumph of Joseph’, 

on May 14th, 1935, with great success. I gave it with 

my high school chorus of 85 voices accompanied by 

a small orchestra, piano and organ. 

“We had a capacity house and our audience was won- 
derfully impressed with the beauty of this composition 

and the splendid way the chorus and soloists per- ” 
formed. , 
“I want to thank you for calling my attentionto 9” 
this work, and I commend it to any choral yd 
organization which is looking for some ,” P 
thing new. My chorus enjoyed every fo 3s 
minute of preparing this work and ,-” ve 
had a great thrill in performing it.” Po ad 
Walter R. Elliott, fo ae 
Supervisor of Music, ff al 

Noblesville, Ind. 2 ‘ 


COMPLETE SCORE (vocal and piano) LMG POR LE 
FREE TO MUSIC EDUCATORS =e 


SOMERVILLE, BOYD & CO., Inc. ra wore® “6 . ” / 
Publishers of Choral Music r oa ey wv 3 e 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. J FE ee FFG of 
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Association and Club News 





New Jersey S. T. A. Department of 
Music 


J HE DEPARTMENT OF Music will play 
an important part in the annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association to be held at Atlantic 
City November 8-11, 1935. A caption to 
last year’s program in the New Jersey 
Educational Review read, “Education for 
the future means that children shall be 
taught to appreciate the fact that worthy 
character is built upon a spiritual founda- 
tion.” The significance of this statement 
will be emphasized by 600 New Jersey 
high school students in the All-State Or- 
chestra and Chorus, which will again be 
featured on the convention program. 
There are 275 in the orchestra and 325 
in the chorus. 

Final rehearsals for the chorus and 
Orchestra will be held at Atlantic City 
on Friday and Saturday, November 8 and 
9, and Sunday afternoon at 3:00 there 
will be a concert by the two organiza- 
tions in the ballroom of Convention 
Hall. Everything possible is being done 
through the cooperation of managers, 
conductors and associate conductors to 
produce a program of high excellence. 
The manager of the chorus is Herald A. 
Jones of East Orange and C. J. Andrews 
of Plainfield is manager of the orchestra. 

K. Elizabeth Ingalls of Westfield will 
conduct the chorus in “Lo! What A 
Branch of Beauty” (Praetorius), “In 
Silent Night” (Brahms), “He’s Gone 
Away” (Southern Mountain Song, ar- 
ranged by Clokey), and “Under The 
Silver Star” (Cuban Tune, arranged by 
Loomis). The chorus will sing under 
the direction of Arthur E. Ward of 
Montclair “Let Every Heart Be Merry” 
(Vecchi), “Lullaby” (Clokey), “Carol 
of the Russian Children” (arranged by 
Harvey Gaul) and “Glory” (Charles 
Wakefield Cadman). 

Herman Toplansky of Elizabeth will 
conduct the Overture “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (Nicoli), and “Espana Waltz” 
(Waldtaufel). Herbert Lloyd of Bound 
Brook will conduct the second movement 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” 
and “March of the Giants.” Clifford 
Demarest of Tenafly will conduct “Fin- 
landia” (Sibelius), Allegro con grazia 
from “Symphony Pathetique” (Tschai- 
kowsky) and the Choral Prelude, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God” (J. S. 
Bach), in which the chorus will join as 
a closing number. 

—Etste C. MEecAskIk, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee. 
® 


National School Band Association 


4 THe ANNUAL MEETING AND CLINIC 
will be held at Urbana, Illinois, January 
9, 10 and 11, 1936. An exceptionally 
interesting program is being arranged by 
President A. R. McAllister in codpera- 
tion with Austin A. Harding of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Details will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 

Rules, general information and complete 
music lists for the 1936 Biennial Na- 
tional Band Contests, are available in the 
official bulletin now being distributed by 
the Headquarters Office (15c per copy). 
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A NEW JOURNAL SERVICE 


4 Beginning with this issue of the 
Journal, certain pages will be re- 
served for the use of affliated state 
associations, In-and-About Clubs 
and other groups cooperating with 
the National and Sectional Confer- 
ences. This new department will 
be devoted per Ben to official 
announcements and general news 
which these groups wish to make 
available to their members and 
friends through the Journal. Items 
submitted for this page having the 
nature of official announcements 
should carry the signature of an 
authorized representative of the or- 
ganization. Material for the next 
issue should reach the Journal of- 
fice not later than November 15. 











‘The booklet also contains rules and music 
lists for National Instrumental Solo and 
Ensemble Contests (all wind and string 
instruments), and suggested lists for 
state orchestra contests. This 44-page 
book, which represents the most com- 
plete and concise compilation of its kind 
thus far issued, is “official” for the Na- 
tional School Band Association, the Na- 
tional School Orchestra Association, the 
Dixie School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation, and has also been adopted by 
many state and regional organizations. 
It is expected that information regarding 
the place for the 1936 Band, Solo and 
Ensemble Contests will be ready for pub- 
lication in the next JourNAL. Inquiries, 
requests for information and orders for 
the Contest Bulletin should be sent to 
the Headquarters Office, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago.—C. V. But- 
telman, Secretary. 


National School Orchestra 
Association 


4 Tue NATIONAL OFFICERS are anxious 
to work as closely as possible with the 
various State Associations. Within the 
next few weeks a mailing will be made 
to state contest officials with a view to 
encouraging membership in the National 
organization and closer codperation be- 
tween the National and State groups. 

As previously announced, the National 
Solo and Ensemble Contest events for 
string instruments for 1936 will be held 
at the time of the National School Band 
Contest (place and date to be announced 
later). The 1936 Contest booklets are 
now available at the Headquarters Of- 
fice, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Al- 
though the committee does not require 
that Solo and Ensemble groups adhere 
strictly to the suggested lists in the 
booklet, it is hoped that contest officials 
will be able to make consistent use of 
the lists in preparing their students for 
participation in the National events. In 
a later issue of the JourRNAL complete 
announcements will be made regarding 
the plans for the annual meeting of the 
National School Orchestra Association 
to be held during Conference week in 
New York next March—Otto J. Krau- 
shaar, Secretary. 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 THE ANNUAL MEETING of New Eng- 
land Music Festival Association was held 
in Boston September 21. Officers elected: 
President — Francis Findlay, Boston; 
Vice-President — Samuel A. W. Peck, 
Reading, Mass.; Treasurer—Adrian E. 
Holmes, Burlington, Vt.; Clerk—Harry 
E. Whittemore, Somerville, Mass.; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary—John E. C. Merker, 
Newport, R. I. It was voted that a 
constitution be drawn up by the existing 
Executive Committee which will provide 
a series of objectives toward which the 
Festival Association may work, includ- 
ing: (1) A strong central authority 
elected by the full Association member- 
ship and nominated by a Committee ap- 
pointed by the President; (2) A full or 
part-time paid Executive Secretary to 
manage the affairs of the Association; 
(3) A Festival Association office to serve 
as a clearing house for disseminating new 
educational ideas and practices, for set- 
tling controversial issues as to State clas- 
sifications, ratings, and the interpretation 
thereof; (4) The establishment of a se- 
ries of clinics for materials to be used, 
followed by round-table discussions with 
expert opinion invited; (6) The creation 
of a graded list of materials with inter- 
pretative notes made up by contributions 
from all members of the Association; 
(7) Willingness to assume definite finan- 
cial obligations as a member organization, 
the exact amount to be determined by 
referendum to school administrators com- 
mittee and music supervisors who would 
join the Festival; (8) The organization 
of a committee of school administrators 
to serve as an advisory committee on 
educational procedure; (9) The organi- 
zation of a committee of patrons and 
sponsors in each community where a 
Festival is to be held; (10) Provision 
that the annual membership dues for ac- 
tive members shall entitle such members 
to the monthly bulletin, attendance at 
clinics, use of Festival Association office; 
(11) Provision that the Association work 
in closer codperation with the Eastern 
and Music Educators National Confer- 
ence; (12) Provision that an inexpen- 
sive membership button be adopted and 
given to all student members.—John E. 
C. Merker, Executive Secretary. 


® 


Delaware S. E. A. Music Division 


& THE ANNUAL FALL MEETING of the 
Delaware State Education Association 
will be held in Wilmington, Delaware, 
on November 14 and 15, 1935. One of 
the outstanding features will be a chorus 
of teachers, approximately three hundred, 
under the direction of a guest leader, 
Richard Grant, of Pennsylvania State 
College. The preliminary rehearsals are 
being held throughout the state, under the 
leadership of Glenn Gildersleeve, State 
Director of Music, and Wilbert B. Hitch- 
ner, Supervisor of Music, Wilmington. 
The chorus will sing at the Friday after- 
noon General Session on the stage of the 
new P. S. du Pont High School. Re- 
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ports from the chorus leaders indicate ex- 
cellent enrollment and enthusiasm in the 
chorus. 

A music luncheon meeting will be held 
on Thursday at the Hotel du Pont. A 
fine program and a spirited rally are 
planned. Music is really on the map in 
Delaware.—Elizabeth C. Bacon, Presi- 
dent, Music Division, Delaware State 
Education Association. 


® 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 THE ANNUAL FALL MEETING of the 
Ohio Music Education Association was 
held October 20 at Columbus. The Cen- 
tral District was host to the Association 
with arrangements in charge of District 
Chairman Eugene J. Weigel, Ohio State 
University. The next issue of the Jour- 
NAL will include a report of the meeting. 
—J. Benson Collins, Secretary. 


Northeast Ohio District Orchestra 
presented its fourth consecutive annual 
concert October 25 in connection with the 
Cleveland meeting of the Northern Ohio 
Teachers Association. The orchestra, 
comprised of 144 pieces, was organized 
by the district chairmen, and Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff of Cincinnati was the guest 
conductor. Division chairmen and con- 
ductors were as follows: Robert H. 
Rimer, Cleveland; Lloyd Haines, Akron; 
Grover Yaus, Youngstown; Wallace E. 
Franke, Wooster. The Executive Com- 
mittee: George F. Strickling, J. Leon 
Ruddick, Harry F. Clarke and Ralph 
Rush. The program was broadcast over 
the NBC Blue Network. 





ABOUT THE 
“IN-AND-ABOUT™ CLUBS 





Chicago. In-and-About Chicago Music 
Educators Club auspiciously opened the 
hew season Saturday, October 5, at the 
Auditorium Hotel with nearly one hun- 
dred fifty members and guests present. 
The principal speaker was Noble J. Puf- 
fer, Superintendent of Cook County 
Schools, who spoke on “The Importance 
of Music in the School Curriculum.” The 
authority and ‘conviction with which Mr. 
Puffer spoke were attested by his refer- 
ences to the projected extension of the 
music program for Cook County. Out- 
standing in the experience of the club 
was the delightful program of songs rep- 
resented by guest artists, Raymond Koch, 
baritone, and Helen Bickerton, soprano; 
William Saunders, accompanist. 

The guest of honor was Frances E. 
Clark of Camden, New Jersey, who re- 
ceived a sincere welcoming greeting from 
the assembly. In a brief but stirring ad- 
dress Mrs. Clark discussed various sub- 
jects pertaining to the National Confer- 
ence and music education in general: 
Life membership; Plans for the 1936 
biennial meeting, including the proposed 
observance of one hundred years of music 
in the schools; an earnest invitation on 
behalf of the Eastern members to come 
to New York next spring. 

President R. Lee Osburn, who is a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Conference, spoke pointedly 
regarding the value and importance of 
Conference membership, the value of the 
Music Educators Journal as the official 
magazine, the significance of the Club’s 
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relationship to the Conference as an af- 
filiated unit, the resulting privileges and 
responsibilities of individual members. He 
also announced plans for the Club’s 
Spring Festival Concert at Orchestra 
Hall, and introduced Robert J. White, 
Festival Chairman, who discussed vari- 
ous details of importance to all members. 
Music lists and application blanks for 
student participation may be obtained 
from either Mr. White, 4406 Magoun 
Avenue, East Chicago, Indiana, or the 
Headquarters Office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Suite 840, Chicago, Ill. Conductors of 
the various In-and-About Chicago organ- 
izations which will purticipate in the 
Festival were introduced: Band—Capt. 
Gardner P. Huff, Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago; Orchestra—Henry Sop- 
kin, Lake View High School, Chicago; 
Boys’ Chorus—James Baar, Christian 
Evangelical High School, Chicago; Girls’ 
Chorus—Margaret Dirks, Wheaton High 
School, Wheaton, Ill.; Mixed Chorus— 
Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill.; Elementary 
Chorus—Mary M. Farrell, Supervisor of 
Elementary Music, Chicago.—Sarah E. 
O’Malley, Secretary. 





1935 
YEARBOOK 


ProspaBLy no other 
volume related to 
music education 
affords such a wide 
range of practical 
uses as the M.E.N.C. 
Yearbook. It is a re- 
quired text in music 
education courses; an 
invaluable reference 
book; a source of in- 
spiration and infor- 
mation for the gen- 
eral reader, and 
indispensable to the 
educator who wishes 
to keep abreast of 
trends and develop- 
ments in this field. 


The 1935 volume is now 





ready for delivery. M.E. 
N.C. members’ price, $1.75 


Music Educators National 
Conference 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 











New York. “Welcome the National 
Conference to New York” was the key- 
note at the initial meeting of the In-and- 
About New York City Music Educators 
Club which was held on October 19. The 
dinner meeting was preceded by a recep- 
tion at International House with Alice 
E. Bivins in charge. 

George H. Gartlan, Director of Music 
of New York City, outlined plans for 
Conference week (March 29-April 3), 
which wiil include a series of general 
meetings and music events:in which ev- 
ery member of the New York In-and- 
About Club will participate. An address 
on “The Challenge for the Music Teacher 
of the developing Psychology of the Emo- 
tions” was given by James L. Mursell, 
recently appointed to the faculty of 
Teachers College. 

The music program included typical 
selections for junior and senior high 
school students and was given by Lucille 
Dresskell and Miles Dresskell assisted 
by Sarah Knight. The New York Club 
will hold two more meetings prior to 
the National Conference in March.— 
Peter W. Dykema, Chairman. 


® 


Cincinnati. In-and-About Cincinnati 
Music Educators Club meeting schedule 
for the coming season has been an- 
nounced as follows: January 18, March 
21 and May 16. The first meeting of the 
season was held October 25, a joint ses- 
sion with the music section of the South- 
western Ohio Association—Anette Fill- 
more Manning, Secretary. 


® 


St. Louis. In-and-About St. Louis 
School Music Club will meet on Novem- 
ber 2. The program will include a dem- 
onstration of second- and third-grade 
music, conducted by teachers from the 
St. Louis schools—Jessie Mangrum, Sec- 
retary. 

3) 


Tulsa. In-and-About Tulsa (Okla.) 
Music Educators Club held its first fall 
meeting October 5. Mary Rives Brown 
was chairman in charge of the meeting. 
John C. Wilcox, American Conservatory 
of Music, addressed the club. The fol- 
lowing members took part in the music 
program: Roger Fenn, Capt. P. H. Kel- 
ley, A. G. Reed, Aubrey Brown, James 
Waller. 

Officers for the 1935-36 season: Pres- 
ident—Pearl Harper; 1st Vice-President 
—Mary Rives Brown; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent—Clare Kiskaddon; Recording Secy. 
—Dorothy Keller; Corresponding Secy. 
—Anne Davidson; Treasurer—Mildred 
Leimbrook; Accompanist — Dorothy 
Bowen; Song Leader—James Waller.— 
Ann Davidson, Corresponding Secretary. 


® 


Detroit. In-and-About Detroit Music 
Educators Club held its meeting jointly 
with the Music Section of the Michigan 
Educators Association, District One, on 
October 25. The program included lunch- 
eon music furnished by the Cass High 
School Banquet Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of William Hellstein; group sing- 
ing led by Leland Olmstead, Head of the 
Music Department of the Hamtramck 
High School; an address by William J. 
Cameron on “Music in Industry’; and 
the Dearborn Minnesingers, directed by 
Harold Koch—Marie Curtiss, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 
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FALL ¢ WINTER @ SPRING 
Program Material for the Year ’Round 








FOX COLLECTIONS OF E bi T 
“Treasure Songs” l nsembles 


Arranged by J. S. ZAMECNIK for 














THREE-PART (S.S.A.) VOICES and TWO-PART CHORUSES French Horn Quartets 
CONTENTS 
Alone in the Gloaming............. Chopin There Are Fairies Dancing on the Edited and Arranged by 
Dance. Ye Gypsies Brahms BAR c ccvccceceses Adapted by Zamecnik J. S. ZAMECNIK 
: ag Ng tanga, Nobody Knows the Trouble I've WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG........... Wagner 
Come, Let Us Go A-Maying....... Gluck = Seen..........0000: Adapted by Zamecnik (From Die Meistersinger) 
Dainty Damoiselle.............. Boccherini Coal  oxccancossavtcsesoesegs Brahms BT cian age y cosas cecersqcnescn occas Bizet 
Aloha Kawelo Song of the Danube................ Strauss (From Suite L’Arlesienne) 
© Tie Cilinen Malia Aen The Spring Is Here Again...... Zamecnik DER FREISCHUTZ...............+. Von Weber 
Hark! The Village Bells Are Emblem of Liberty............. Von Suppe (Excerpts from Overture) 
Ringing ......-.....0-00+ Lefebure-Wely Elegy of the Sea............ Tschaikowsky SI a ccoceracecenneress Mendelssohn 
» i ee Miles PEED covabsdancuscndcdacecucun Zamecnik (From Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
PRLS Ce ce ccccccccscccccss Wagner 
Prices: (From Tannhauser) 
Coll. for Three-part (S.S.A.) Voices, 75c; Coll. of Two-Part Choruses, 60c $1.00 Each 
ume OX = ,, Fox Famous Composers 
Little Symphony Orchestra Folio String Ensemble Folio 
VOLUME 2 Arrangements by J. S. ZAMECNIK 





CONTENTS 
An all-new collection of carefully chosen works of the masters that provides 

orchestral material of the highest musical worth. TRAUMEREI-ROMAWZE ........... Schumann 
a ticndcacncnenteseseuente Beethoven 
Arrangements by J. S. ZAMECNIK NN ARN RE EERE Gossec 
ANNIE LAURIE........ Adapted oy Zamecnik 
CONSEES CHANSON TRISTE. ......ccccece Tschaikowsky 
NR i ciccadaeekduebed W. V. Wallace Pique Dame................ Fr. von Suppe MINUET (from Don Juan)............. Mesart 

CS RS PEE Fr. Schubert PO ree F. Mendelssohn LOVE’S DREAM AFTER THE 
BEB 0.00 0cnscvccess L. van Beethoven Hungarian Dance No. 6.Johannes Brahms es zibulka 
The Little Sandman... .Johannes Brahms Voice of ~ mae a Strauss INTERMEZZO-NOCTURNO ..... Mendelssohn 
pO Oe L. = Beethoven CR icigbseeseseud . Mendelssohn a aaa elie: rn 
Invitation to the Dance.C. M. von Weber Pizzicato Polka........... Johann Strauss DANCE-MUSETTE See, Gluck 
Bach Part, 50 Cents; Piano Cond. $1.00 Oe ee 


Each Part, 50c; Piano Part, $1.00; 
Conductor’s Score, $1.50 








Paul Yoder’s Latest Bund Book... 





“Fox Pep Band Folio” Fox Chamber Music Folio 
New pep tunes, marches and clever novelties—for football games, rallies, parades and Wood-Wind Ensembles 
general assemblies. An invaluable collection of material needed Arrangements by J. S. ZAMECNIK 
constantly by every school band. CONTENTS 
CONTENTS KNIGHT ERRANT................-++- 





nen tivo ndccantsscessesnes a Featuring Bass Drummer and ee ep ESR eS 
-Opening Fanfare and Parade March Drum Major | ETS 
Grand Old Grads. . Alumni Marching Song Mocking the Mocking Bird........... MENUET MELODIQUE. 
Gettin’ the Breaks..Featuring Clarinets, «= ...cccccccccccccccccccee In Modern Style EEE. txdnnenoeseees 
Cornets, Trombones Spirit of Victory........... Parade—March ALLEGRO GIUBILOSO.. ‘ 
Reeds and Brass..Divided Band Novelty ee WO icencccanscsseinsecis ns 55066 ces caneceseed 
“fa “een March—Paraphrase __........ Swanee—Maggie—Annie—Tutti NS 4 ag RENEE: 
John Brown............ A Modern Version Pe We vi dcocanacducsdscensoss i cit acdicoey ciedeuvtaae 
Touchdown........ With Cheers and Song -Pep Song with Instrumental ae La DS bocouscccecseecsand 
for Band and Audience Pete the | a: -A Musical Travelo a 
Pep Tumes..........sccscsessecesssecees On Parade..... Two Short Street Marc — RR ye 8 ny ee R 
obstesdes Two Short and Snappy One-Steps ad petite Cheering Novelty Each Part, 50c; Piano Part, $1.00 
Each Part, 30c; Piano Cond., 50c Conductor’s Score, $1.50 








CONCERTIZED VERSIONS OF GRAND OPERA 





“i Mi 
CARMEN These abridged versions of grand opera provide “key” presentations for 
4 ia A UST” festivals or other mass performance programs. Although simplified, they are 
the most colorful short arrangements of opera published for untrained mixed 


“MARTHA” voices. There are solos, duets, trios, quartets and effective choral climaxes 
—all combining to produce a most unique and pretentious vocal presentation. 
Adapted and Scored by Copies of the vocal scores gladly sent for examination. 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Chorus Arrangements, 75c Each. Orchestrations and Conductor’s Scores Published 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


1250 Sixth Avenue 
The Arcade (R. C. A. Bidg.—Radio City) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by WILL EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SSAYS in Musical Analysis, Vol- 

umes I and II—Symphonies. Donald 
Francis Tovey [Oxford University Press, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., Sole Agents in U. S. 
A. Price $4.00 each.] In Great Britain, 
where one may sometimes hear that 
Professor Tovey is the nation’s fore- 
most musical scholar, these volumes 
have for months been eagerly awaited. 
Now that they are before us, the rea- 
sons for such glowing expectations are 
manifest. 

The books are a collection of the pro- 
gram notes written by Professor Tovey 
for his concerts with the Reid Orches- 
tra of Edinburgh and earlier orches- 
tras he conducted there and elsewhere. 
To think of them as routine program 
notes would be, however, to do them a 
great injustice. They are, rather, bril- 
liant essays in musical analysis and 
criticism, made not alone from the 
background of the scholarly critic, but 
from the background of the conductor 
who knows every note about which he 
writes, and who has been obliged to 
weigh and balance the values of each 
and shape it to its proper significance. 
In short, the scholar and critic and the 
practical conductor are here combined; 
and that union of powers makes for a 
new strength and quality in analysis. 


® 


Specifically, one soon notes, the com- 
bination lends confident and substantial 
quality to critical discussion. The 
author is dealing, not with shadowy 
concepts of tone and form, but with 
sounds and forms that have daily rung 
in his ears and preoccupied his practi- 
cal attention. Those stirring realities 
energize his style and make his thought 
concrete and exact. The faculty of gen- 
eralization is not lost to Professor Tovey 
—he moves easily in the realm of theo- 
retical aesthetics—but the materials of 
his thought are more alive physically 
than those of most writers. 

Frederick Harrison once spoke of 
Carlyle as throwing his great cast-iron 
words about. Professor Tovey often 
displays a similar robust vigor. Com- 
paring the development of Brahms with 
that of Bruckner—the latter in his ca- 
pacity of “Wagnerian symphonist’”—he 
writes: “To be a Wagnerian symphon- 
ist was no more an ambition of Brahms 
than to be an agnostic pope or a breeder 
of St. Bernard dachshunds.” Such 
muscular expression, if we may use the 
word, does not, however, prevent his 
thought from being shrewd and finely 
discriminating. 


® 


To appreciate the vast contents of 
these books one must himself read 
them. The range of symphonic works 
treated is very great, and all are ana- 
lyzed with extraordinary thoroughness 
and brilliant understanding. Indeed, not 
only the student of music but also the 
mature professional conductor can find 
in these pages new information, fresh 
insight, and practical help; for not only 
the staples of orchestral programs are 
here, but also there are many that, be- 
cause of lesser mental eagerness on the 
part of conductors, are comparatively 
unknown. Some of these latter Profes- 
sor Tovey unhesitatingly places in the 
front rank of symphonies, and to many 
he accords a value quite out of pro- 
portion to the favor shown them on pro- 
grams—at least, in America. 

As a case in point, he explicitly puts 
himself on record as according to the 
Dvorak Second Symphony in D-minor, 
No. 2, Op. 70, a place with the Schubert 
C-major and the four symphonies of 
Brahms as being the greatest and pur- 
est in symphonic form since Beethoven; 
and yet that work is almost never heard. 
Few, moreover, can dispute his judg- 
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ment; for it rests on knowledge far 
more intimate and complete than that 
of those who have neglected the works 
in performance. The greatest value of 
the books, however, is their power to 
illuminate music in general. Any and 
every student will learn true apprecia- 
tion of music from them.—wWill Earhart. 


® 

Music Integration in the Junior High 
School. Lilla Belle Pitts [C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co. Price $2.50]. In this vital 
and invigorating book Miss Pitts has 
condensed the fruits of long thought 
and carefully studied experience. The 
result is a work that no teacher can 
read without being stirred to a basic 
re-study of fundamental educational 
problems. 

The Preface by the author is one that 
only a greatly gifted teacher could 
write. The last four lines on the first 
page of it (and it barely reaches to the 
second page) are a precious summary 
of the aims of learning, and, therefore, 
of the aims of teaching. They are not 
quoted here, simply because they are too 
valuable to be cast abroad carelessly. 
An Introduction by Professor Dykema, 
which follows, is one of the finest state- 
ments of an educational situation that 
even that thoughtful educator has 
made. Those two documents form an 
inspiring and appropriate prelude to 
the main contents that follow. 

The body of the book may at first 
give the reader a slight shock of dis- 
appointment. Outlines, marshaled under 
Roman and Arabic numerals and small 
letters, appear. One fears that the 
élan vital is about to be arrested and 
become fixed in inert forms. Such me- 
chanistic tendency overcomes most 
American educational writers, so why 
not expect it here! But reading —or 
studying —a little further, one’s fears 
are allayed. The vision has not been 
lost in a clutter of materials, but has 
been integrated in those materials, and 
each particle is a dewdrop that reflects 
the whole. 

Seen objectively, the book is a com- 
plete guide to the teaching of music in 
junior high schools under integrationist 
doctrines. Part One consists of some 
fifty pages of Suggestions to Teachers; 
Part Two then outlines ten units of 
study for each of the three junior high 
school years. The titles of the units 
are enlightening. Among them, for ex- 
ample, are Primitive Musicians in a 
New World (American Indian Music, 
Unit II, Grade Seven); Down South 
(Unit I, Grade Eight); Napoleon: Hero 
of Song and Symphony (Unit V, Grade 
Nine). In connection with each unit a 
wealth of material and adventuring 
thought is suggested under the head- 
ings: Readings, Pictures, Integration 
with other School Subjects. A fourth 
heading, Educational Results, also fol- 
lows, and the vision of desirable out- 
comes that are here set down are in 
themselves a treatise on aims and ob- 
jectives of teaching. 

This is a book of signal importance. 
Whether those who study it do or do 
not adopt entirely the educational faiths 
and practices there expressed, it is safe 
to say that no teacher can remain 
wholly untouched by thought so orig- 
inal, mature, and searching. 

—wWill Earhart. 
@ 

The Oxford History of Music, Volume 
VII, Symphony and Drama. H. a 
Colles [Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Sole Agents in U. S. A.]. 
One of those eminent works character- 
istic of the Oxford University Press re- 
ceives a notable addition through the 
publication of this new volume. It is 


the first in many years; probably be- 
cause thoroughness and excellence are 





considered, by the Oxford University 
Press, aS more important than haste. 
Recognition of this fact must have led 
the author (with a quizzical expression 
on his face, one may fancy) to set down 
this inscription: “This volume is dedi- 
cated to all who helped to retard its 
progress—1911-1932.” 

The twenty-one years of preparation 
(if that inference be taken as fact) 
will not be deemed too many by the 
readers who reap the long harvest. A 
comprehensive range of discussion, fully 
matured thought, nice precisions in ex- 
pression, and, above all, an extraordi- 
nary degree of unification of the whole, 
are values that meet one in these 
pages. The period surveyed—the half- 
century, 1850-1900—is a full one. 
Mighty figures, such as Brahms, the 
.matured Wagner, and a host of com- 
posers of only lesser magnitude — 
Franck, Bruckner, R. Strauss, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, to name but a few—moved 
through those years and made. them 
memorable. To assemble and balance 
the factors that played into this great 
scene was the author’s task. 

Chapter I is entitled Movements and 
Periods. There, the currents of the 
Romantic Movement, and of feebler 
movements, that flowed into the streams 
of the period studied by Mr. Colles are 
traced to the point of their confluence, 
and their tinge is detected in the wa- 
ters into which they merged. The sec- 
ond chapter, 1853, is of similar mould. 
But these interpretative analyses are 
not abstract. Specific compositions and 
every slightest feature of their style 
are, and must be, the evdences of the 
force and directions of the currents. 
Later chapters include Brahms and 
Chamber Music; The Orchestra; The 
Symphony Abroad; After Wagner; 
Choral Music. These titles reveal a plan 
of organization essential to a unified 
work. Details of composers, events, 
compositions, are again all there, and 
are easily found through provision of 
a copious index; but these facts are 
largely intermingled on the basis of 
their inner significance, as indicated by 
the chapter titles, instead of being seg- 
regated into artificial and meaningless 
compartments based on biographical, 
geographic, or chronological delimita- 
tions. This method, however, is not 
for the tyro. One must have very com- 
plete knowledge, and must have thought 
very deeply and repeatedly before he 
can assemble such multiple matters 
into a picture having the unity, clarity 
and proportion that are here achieved 
by Mr. Colles. 

An eighth volume, bringing us the 
modernists (whom one almost sees 
looking over Mr. Colles’ shoulder as he 
finishes) is promised us. The deep sat- 
isfaction that must be experienced by 
readers of this seventh volume will be 
the best possible basis for favorable 
reception of another one.—Will Earhart. 

®@ 

Two-Part Songs For Sight Reading. 
Laura Bryant [American Book Co. Price 
36 cents]. Miss Bryant has added an- 
other excellent and inviting book to the 
good volumes she has already contrib- 
uted to schools. These songs are not 
only easy—as they should be when two 
parts are first being studied—in point 
of rhythmic and tonal details, but they 
manage to be surprisingly musical not- 
withstanding these compositional re- 
strictions, and to sound pleasantly free 
in their two-part form. Quite a num- 
ber of folk songs, an initial song by 
Arthur Edward Johnstone, and a great 
many that bear no name, but which 
are worthy of bearing one, make up the 
sixty-four pages of this good little book 
that will be found as useful as it is 
good. —wWill Earhart. 
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JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
OF BAND : ORCH. FOLIOS 


The World’s most famous series of books for the School Orchestra or Band, 
Amateur Organizations and Professional Organizations as well. 








JENKINS’ 








OF ORCHESTRAL 
TRAINING 


GROUNDWORK 


This is the greatest combination book ever written for bands and orchestras, for indivi- 
dual or ensemble study and playing. Bach part is a comprehensive individual instruction 
book and playable with any one or more instruments. Original charts for each instrument 
showing fingering and how each tone is made. Also shows by illustration on the piano key- 
board the corresponding tone on the instrument with the tone on the piano. 


There never was and there most likely never will be a book as practical and quick in re- 
sults. These books are so clear and well planned that any one with reasonable intelligence 
can show immediate and rapid progress in learning an instrument. 


Piano $1.00—All other band and orchestra parts, 750 each. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 1st VIOLIN BOOK 








JENKINS’ 








JUNIOR ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Arranged by W. D. McOaughey and published for all band and orchestra instruments. 


Contains 15 splendid compositions arranged in an easy and progressive manner; waltzes, 
serenades, overtures, etc. A wealth of fine material arranged so that they are playable in 
over 100 different combinations as solos, duets, and in fact, every conceivable combination 


one can think of. 


All parts are lettered every four measures which is of help and convenience when rehearsing. 
Metronome markings indicate the approximate tempo of each piece. Violin parts all in first 


position. 


Piano 750 Piano Solo or Conductor 75c 


All other band and orchestra parts, 40c each. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 1st VIOLIN BOOK 








JENKINS” 








TO BAND 
PLAYING 


FOUNDATION 


Probably the most famous book ever published for individual or class study. It contains 
material for 16 weeks, one week to a lesson, as fully explained; along with comprehensive 
instructions, and so carefully graded that they will not—so to speak—stick the band. 


The publication of this Series created a veritable sensation among teachers of bands and 
orchestras, and several hundred thousands have already been sold. They will develop your 
band and orchestra quicker and more satisfactorily than any similar set published. 

Piano Part $1.00—All other band and orchestra parts 75c each, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE SOLO Bb CORNET BOOK 

















JENKINS’ 


ADVANCED LESSONS 


For individual or class study, composed and arranged by F. O. Griffen and intended 
to follow his famous “Foundation Series”. This series contains 90 exercises and 
selections and 16 progressive lessons for all band and orchestra instruments, and 
is simply incomparable in its field for quick and satisfactory teaching of the various 
instruments. In the back part of the book are many original compositions of the grade 
a band can play after it has mastered the exercises. Scattered throughout the book 
are many familiar melodies and original compositions of a grade the student can play 
as he progresses. For the entertainment of the student the author has included 
attractive compositions with each lesson. After having mastered the lessons he 1s 
prepared to play the compositions. 
Published for all band and orchestra instruments. 
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ACADEMY BAND BOOK 


(With Orchestra and Solo Parts) 


For Senior and Junior bands. Con- 
tains 16 compositions by J. J. 
Richards and others. All arranged 
by Mr. Richards. Internationally 
known for his leadership of the 
best bands, his compositions and 
arrangements. 

The compositions are so arranged 
that when played by a_ small 
junior or senior combination, they 
are full and effective. The book 
contains seven brilliant marches, 
two waltzes, three serenades, two 


intermezzos and two waltzes, so attractive and diversified in character 
that a compiete programme can be made up which will be enjoyed by 


Band and Orchestra Parts 30c Each 











SEND FREE OF CHARGE 
OO VIOLIN PARTS 
0 CORNET PARTS 
of following books. 
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JENKINS MUSIC CO., 





EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 


For both junior and senior bands with orchestra parts. 
Contains 19 bright, tuneful and nicely flowing melodies, 
varied and interesting harmonies, with the quality and 
stamp of high grade music. 


Arranged so that practically any combination of instruments, 
whether string, wood-wind, reed or brass will be effective. 


Orch. parts 500 each—Band parts 30c each—Piano part $1.00 
Conductor’s Score $1.00 








KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 
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Sentence Songs for Little Singers. 
Laura Bryant [The Willis Music Com- 
pany. Price 50 cents]. The book rep- 
resents an uncommonly successful at- 
tempt to provide music that shall have 
distinctive quality and mood, while at 
the same time it utilizes only the brief- 
est musical forms and the most rudi- 
mentary tonal and rhythmical elements. 
As the editor says, “very small chil- 
dren should have very small songs to 
sing.” That fact has come to be rec- 
ognized more and more, with the happy 
result that the old three-page and four- 
page songs for kindergarten children 
(that were sung by the teacher, while 
the children ejaculated explosively the 
last word in each line) have now al- 
most become extinct. Small musical 
motives that are little more than bird- 
calls have supplanted them, as first 
steps, for little children, and phrases 
take the place of long pages. 

The songs in this book are exceed- 
ingly apt and lovely, within their small 
frames. They are “made” songs; but 
so were most songs, at some time or 
other. The original melodies, a number 
of which are contributed by Ruth Mc- 
Conn Spencer, have delicate charm and 
power. It has been Miss Bryant’s part 
to give wise direction to the effort, 
and her taste and pedagogical under- 
standing are apparent on every page. 
Acknowledgments are made, too, to 
Edith Kimple for accompaniments, and 
to a number of kindergarten teachers 
in Ithaca whose codperation has helped 
to make the book a wholly practical 
one.—Will Earhart. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


G. Schirmer, Inc. From their library 
of Secular and School Choruses and 
from the Yale Glee Club Series these 
publishers have sent choruses, most of 
which are arrangements, with more of 
a trend toward the popular than we 
have found in their material hereto- 
fore.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


J. Pischer & Bro. (1) Our Prayer, old 
English air. Three settings by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella for Unison, T. B. B. 
and S. A. B.; (2) New Jordan, and (3) 
Alabama (The Cross of Christ), two 
traditional southern “fugueing” hymns 
with settings by Annabel Morris-Bu- 
chanan; (4) Jesus Born in Bethlea, a 
folk carol from southwest Virginia, col- 
lected and arranged by Annabel Morris- 
Buchanan.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


EB. C. Schirmer. Mixed Voices: (1) 
Two choruses from the cantata for 
Easter: So Keep We All This Holy 
Feast; for soprano and tenor, and With 
Grateful Hearts We All Are Met. Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach. (2) O Jesus, Ten- 
der Shepherd, Hear—German folk song 
arranged by Johannes Brahms for S. A. 
T. B. (3) Flora Gave Me Fairest Flow- 
ers—John Wilbye, one of the most 
practicable of the Elizabethan madri- 
gals for good high school choruses. (4) 
I vostr’ acuti dardi, (One Smiling Sum- 


mer Morning)—Philippe Verdelat. (5 
and 6) Two Orlando di Lasso gems: Ah, 
Could My Eyes Behold Thee, villanella 
for S. A. T. B.; I Know a Young Maiden 
Wondrous Fair, madrigal for S. A. T. B. 
Women’s Voices: At least two dozen fine 
choral songs. Mention is made of three 
Christmas choruses: (1) Touro-louro- 
louro! French carol arranged for S. S. 
A. by Archibald T. Davison. (2) Re- 
joice, Ye Christian Men, Rejoice, for S. 
S. A.—Michael Praetorius. (3) Two 
Christmas Carols—-Michael Praetorius, 
arr. by E. Harold Geer (In natali Do- 
mini, and Psallite unigenito). Men’s 
Voices: Numbers 947 to 954 inclusive 
of the Harvard University Glee Club 
Collection: Di Lasso, Byrd, Palestrina, 
Nanino, Clement, Tchesnokov and folk 
tunes, in Archibald Davis arrange- 
ments.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


The Corn Song. Poem by John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Music by Samuel Rich- 
ard Gaines. [C. C. Birchard & Co. Price 
50 cents]. This “Harvest Exultation”™ 
is arranged for mixed voices of com- 
fortable range. The parts are not dif- 
ficult but have a fine melodic flow with 
stirring rhythms and warm harmonies. 
In the only passage in which tenors di- 
vide a substitute scoring is included for 
treble voices entirely releasing the male 
chorus if necessary. A fine Thanksgiv- 
ing number.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Going Up to London. Words by Nancy 
Byrd Turner. Music by Frances Mc- 
Collin. {Carl Fischer Inc. Price 50 
cents}. This cantata is a pleasantly 
modern number for women’s. voices 
with flute obligato and piano accom- 
paniment. Although written for adult 
trio, with the redistribution of one 
chord in which the altos sing a low F, 
senior high school girls can easily sing 
it and will find it delightful to work 
on. It does require a good flute but is 
possible with only voices and piano.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


Six and Four Are Ten. Ursula Rid- 
ley. [E. C. Schirmer Music Co.]. The 
play based on an old Welsh fairy tale 
is a jolly one with music and dancing. 
It is suited to intermediate grades or 
to junior high, is very plastic as to 
cast, costuming and setting. The scene 
is laid in an old-fashioned inn on a fair 
day. A magician, being overcharged, 
sets the whole cast to dancing in re- 
venge. The songs are folk songs splen- 
didly selected to suit the story. In all 
this is one of the exceptionally attrac- 
tive and wholesome “folky” operettas 
with sparkling lines and real music.— 
Susan T. Canfield. 


The Firelight Glow. Seven songs for 
children. Poems by Elizabeth Flem- 
ing, music by Leslie Woodgate. [Pater- 
son’s Publications, Ltd. Carl Fischer, 
Inc., Sole Agents for the U. S. A. Price 
$1.20]. The Firelight Glow, The Watch- 
maker’s Shop, The Tidy Folk, The Hog’s 
Back, Bread, Tea, The First Christmas. 
An apparent difference between the psy- 
chology of music educators in America 


and in Britain is illustrated here. In- 
terest in verbal content rather than 
melody marks these songs and the 
texts are descriptive rather than lyric. 
They seem to advance the plot, like 
recitative, instead of dwelling upon the 
beauty of a movement, like aria. The 
words hold the music down to material 
things, whereas we like our music to 
draw children’s thoughts from things of 
the earth.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


FOLK SONGS 


Botsford Collection of Folk Songs, 
Vol. I, IZ, IX [G. Schirmer, Inc. Price 
50 cents each]. A new edition of the 
very complete folk song collection pub- 
lished some years ago by The Women’s 
Press. This printing presents Tune 
Books, including melodies and English 
words without accompaniment, a form 
less expensive as well as more prac- 
ticable for the classroom. The original 
words in other languages are omitted 
in the small edition. 


The Folk Song Sight Singing Series, 
Books I, II. Compiled by Edgar Crowe, 
Annie Lawton, W. Gilles Whitaker. 
{Carl Fischer Inc., for Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Price 25 cents]. Very attrac- 
tive supplementary material for sol- 
feggio classes, including fine attention 
to phrasing and nuance. Songs which 
have been altered to bring them within 
the limitations of a particular section 
are starred, so there is no confusion. 
In Volume I twenty-one of the one hun- 
dred and ten are so starred, while Vol- 
ume II has only one. 


Songs of the Hill-Folk. John Jacob 
Niles. [Schirmer’s American Folk Song 
Series, Set 14. Price 50 cents]. Twelve 
ballads of true folk flavor from Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and North Carolina. 
Some are remarkably true to their Eng- 
lish origin, while others show decided 
deviation. It is possible, as in the col- 
lection made by Cecil Sharp, that the 
mountain songs are truer to the source. 
They are tremendously interesting with 
a wide range of emotion. Perhaps the 
most lovely is, “I wonder as I wander.” 
—Susan T. Canfield. 


PIANO 


A First Piano Book for Little Jacks 
and Jills. Irene Rodgers and Lila Phil- 
lips. [G. Schirmer, Inc. Price 75 cents]. 
This is a charmingly assembled book, 
illustrated in black and white with, 
however, a much more psychological 
outlook in respect to picture than in re- 
spect to music. It is planned for pre- 
school age, but the authors have failed 
to take into account the capacities and 
abilities of the very small child. Small 
finger reactions are not yet developed, 
nor will finger exercises develop them 
except at the expense of free handling 
of the keyboard and of flowing phrase 
even of very small scope. The melodies 
have no vitality lying on “C” or within 





stations. 
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Morning Choir of the High Schools of Oakland, Glenn H. 
Francisco. Other programs in the series will be announced later. 
Note: In addition to the “Music and American Youth” broadcasts, the “Pacific Coast School Music” series, sponsored by the Radio 
Activities Committee of the California-Western and Northwest Conterences, is broadcast over the Columbia-Don Lee network, Saturday 
evenings at 6:30 P. M. (Pacific Standard Time) beginning November 9. 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts (NBC) Sundays, 10:30 A. M., E.S.T. 


Fourth series of music education radio programs sponsored by the Music Educators National Conference in 
coéperation with the National Broadcasting Company, opening October 27 with a program by pupils of the Kansas 
City public schools under the direction of Mabelle Glenn. 
Sundays, 10:30 to 11:00 A. M. (Eastern Standard Time). The schedule: 


Oct. 27 Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 3 San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 10 Pittsburgh, Fa. 


NBC Basic Red Network and all supplementary 


Nov. 24 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 17 Schenectady, N. Y. Dec. 
Attention is called to the extension of the facilities made available by NBC to include broadcasts from the West Coast. The first of these— 


San Francisco, November 3—will present: (1) Balboa High School Band of San Francisco, Thayer Kinkel, Director. (2) Saturday 
oods, Director. (3) Address by Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of Schools, San 


1 To be announced. 
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CHORUSES 


Just Published 





Ee 
for S. S. A. 


Transcribed for S. A. 


ALOHA OE ............ 


An unusual, fascinating, free choral transcription 


LA FIESTA........ ..++..-.-Charles Wakefield Cadman 


An original chorus for S. S. A. A. using two Calli- 
fornia Spanish Folk-Songs. 


OP eee 


Choral transcription for S. A. by A. Walter Kramer 


o00e ee eee ce oka 


by A. Walter Kramer 


by A. Walter Kramer 


ciomad weeeeeeseLiliuokalani 





ence. 


OTHER INTERESTING CHORUSES 


GO LOVELY ROSE—Eric Thiman.............S.A.T.B. 
FAREWELL AT MORN—Pessard..............S.A.T.B. 
PILGRIM’S SONG—Tchaikovsky.................2 part 
FLOWER SONG—(Lakme)—Delibes ..............2 part 
SNOW-—Lefebvre ......... eer Terror = SS 
.... And that beautiful Carol in Unison 

WHICOBEE YUL. ... cccccccccccccscccces Ext Geition 


This Carol has been sung by Mixed, Women’s 
and Men's choruses as well as by Unison groups, 
and on every occasion has captivated the audi- 





17 West 46th Street 


We will be delighted to send you a 
copy of each of these on approval. 


GALAxy Music CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 














a third for the most part. In fact there 
is little but rhyme. While the approach 
should be from the play angle, it is 
made instead on technique and theory. 


Twin Pieces for the Piano. Marion 
Leitch Wozencraft. [G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Price 60 cents]. A supplementary book- 
let for beginners using black keys and 
simple chord positions. The melodies 
although of only five finger range are 
bits of melody, and although the step- 
wise finger reactions are called for, the 
use of black keys simplifies the neces- 
sary codrdination. Harmonically the 
dominant seventh chord, although it de- 
velops a hand position of great poten- 
tial value, occurs very frequently. Each 
piece is a solo by itself but those on op- 
posite pages may be played as duets. 

—Susan T. Canfield 


The First Month at the Piano. Mana- 
Zuceca and Preston Ware Orem. [Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co. Price 50 cents]. A 
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book of thirty rote calls and nature 
sounds for very small children. The 
authors have transferred to the key- 
board the imitative faculty of which we 
make so much in the vocal field, and 
encourage experimentation with sounds. 
Some charming accompaniments for the 
teacher are included which give the be- 
ginner the added pleasure of hearing 
his familiar “bit” as a part of a more 
complex musical situation. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Carl Fischer, Inc. (1) Three Tunes in 
Three Rhythms—Em Smith. Four vio- 
lins, viola, cello have individual parts 
in the three numbers: (1) Romance, 
(2) Valse Capricietto, (3) Dance Panto- 
mime (published separately only). A 
piano accompaniment with score in- 
cluded may be used with the complete 
ensemble, but is necessary when in- 
complete. Romance is in adagio tempo 
and includes nothing faster than quar- 


ter notes. Valse Capricietto is slightly 
more difficult, having some eighth notes 
in moderate tempo. Dance Pantomime, 
hardest of the three, is still playable by 
the average junior high school group. 
All parts are playable in the first posi- 
tion. (2) Canon from Sonata in F mi- 
nor—-W. F. Bach. Interesting playing 
for two flutes or two oboes or two clar- 
inets. It is transcribed by Quinto Ma- 
ganini. (3) Ten Favorite Airs for Vio- 
lin, Cello and Piano—arr. by Kinscella. 
Excellent easy tunes make up this col- 
lection. Parts are of equal difficulty 
with both stringed instruments in the 
first position. A junior high school trio 
could play these numbers with little 
practice. (4) Fantaisie L’Amerique— 
Andre Benoist. Brass sextets composed 
of three trumpets, two trombones (or 
baritones) and tuba will find this num- 
ber very attractive indeed. An F-horn 
part is provided which may be substi- 
tuted for the third trumpet. This selec- 
tion has considerable movement and in- 
dependence in all parts without being 
unduly dissonant. In the proper tempos 
it is not overly difficult. Not until the 
final high C for the first trumpet does 
he have anything above B-flat. An ar- 
tistic cadenza will delight the first 
trumpeter. (5) Tambourine — Gossec. 
Knight Rupert—Schumann. Printed to- 
gether in a late issue of The Master 
Woodwind Ensemble Series being ar- 
ranged by Cheyette and Roberts. The 
music is excellent and the workmanship 
beyond reproach. The instruments nec- 
essary to its performance are flute, 
oboe, two clarinets, and bassoon. En- 
riching optional parts are included for 
E-flat ciarinet, alto clarinet, bass clari- 
net, baritone saxophone and horn. A 
note says that alto and tenor saxo- 
phones may substitute for the alto and 
bass clarinets. Of this same series the 
reviewer has before him the Finale 
from Symphony “La Reine” by Haydn, 
and Menuet, by Bach. These are also 
published together.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Oxford University Press (Carl Fisch- 
er, Inc., Sole Agents in U. S. A.). Tem- 
pest Music, Suites One and Two—Mat- 
thew Lock. Eleven very short numbers 
for string orchestra, written in the late 
seventeenth century as incidental music 
for an old English opera Psyche, make 
up these two separately printed suites. 
They are excellent from an historical 
standpoint, a little dry musically, in 
places, but excellent for purposes of 
training the strings. The music can be 
used with a single instrument on a 
part. It is, therefore, suitable for string 
quartet. When parts are absent or 
poorly balanced, the piano part may be 
used to fill in the ensemble. A third 
violin part to substitute for the viola is 
provided.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


G@. Schirmer, Inc. Four Characteris- 
tic Pieces—William Kroll. These four 
originals for string quartet appear to 
be a very useful addition to our domes- 
tic catalogues. The titles, Little March, 
Magyar, The Ancient and Cossack, give 
some description of the musical content. 
Parts for each number are published 
separately. The score contains all four 
pieces. —Lee M. Lockhart. 


ORCHESTRA 


Carl Fischer, Inc. (1) Superior Or- 
chestra Folio, Vol. III. This book of 
pieces is doubtless a fine one for or- 
chestras of average ability. The num- 
bers are about equally divided between 
well-known and less well-known com- 
posers. The reviewer is unable to de- 
termine the relative difficulty of parts 
from the first violin part sent for re- 
view. The instrumentation shows the 
clarinet parts to be in B-flat. (2) A 
Fox Hunt—Elwood McKinley. As ex- 
pected, the reviewer found this to be 
a fast gallop, full of the excitement of 
the chase. I notice a place for the 
crack of whip or pistol shot. The score 
contains no directions for the barking 
of the dogs, but the imaginative drum- 
mer would doubtless do something 
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about that feature. (3) The Waltz of 
Waltzes—arr. by Dersey. The better 
known portions of Love’s Dream After 
the Ball, Valse des Fleurs, Coppelia 
Valse, Valse Poudre, and Valse Bluette 
have been assembled into a medley. It 
is quite satisfactory. (4) Radio City 


March—Edwin Franko Goldman. Quite 
satisfactory. 
Sam Fox Publishing Co. Fox Little 


Symphony Orchestra Folio, Vol. II. 
Those liking the first volume of this 
series will find the second quite accept- 
able. A selection from Maritana leads 
off, followed by the Schubert Ave 
Maria and ten other numbers of like 
grade. The first violin part may be 
played in the first position throughout. 


G. Schirmer, Inc. Exposition March 
and Age of Progress March—Edwin 
Franko Goldman. Both marches are 
quite satisfactory. The first named has 
a section to which patriotic words are 
given. 

—Lee M. Lockhart. 


BAND 


Band and Orchestra Guide. [Pan- 
American Band Instrument and Case 
Co., Elkhart, Indiana]. While issued as 
an advertising piece of matter, this 
booklet has many helpful hints on band 
organization and management. Espe- 
cially ingenious is the method of show- 
ing the fingerings of the notes of clari- 
nets, saxophones, flutes and oboes. This 
“Practical Handbook for Bandmasters 
and Music Educators” (bandmasters 
may not enjoy the implication) is avail- 
able gratis from the Pan-American 
Company. —Lee M. Lockhart. 


The Modern Band. Stanislao Gallo 
[C. Cc Birchard & Co.]. A masterly ex- 
pression by a master in his field is this 
new text on arranging for the modern 
band. Mr. Gallo gives ample historical 
data before entering upon his discus- 
sion of the band as he sees it ideally. 
Discussion of the acoustics of the in- 
struments consumes’ several pages. 
Here, in a non-technical manner, Mr. 
Gallo makes clear the acoustical rea- 
sons for the instruments responding as 
they do. Naturally, ranges, fingerings 
and technical possibilities of the instru- 
ments are covered, as are the transpo- 
sitions. Perhaps the most usable por- 
tion of the work is the section given to 
scoring for the instruments. The text- 
book, called Book One, is assisted by a 
book of scores, called Book Two. The 
clear manner in which the author di- 
vulges the secrets of good scoring is 
amazing. Opinions already expressed by 
noted persons show that I am not alone 
in my praise of this volume. How any- 
one could fail to appreciate its great 
worth is beyond the reviewer. 

—Lee M. Lockhart. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. (1) Hot Sands— 
H. S. Jones. A vigorous march, best 
suited to the concert platform. (2) 
Chicot the Clown, overture—R. E. 
Hildreth. A programmatic overture de- 
picting an incident in the life of a 
clown at court. Considerable originality 
is evident and absence of the usual 
waltz-gallop-maestoso scheme is cer- 
tainly acceptable. Moreover, the over- 
ture is not very difficult, a fault of 
many so-called easy overtures prepared 
for young bands. A good junior high 
school band can handle the number. (3) 
Anita (Valse Rubato), cornet solo with 
either band or piano accompaniment— 
R. B. Hayward. This is a graceful waltz 
quite similar to the style of the Her- 
bert Clarke solos. It should prove to 
be a popular number. (4) Dear Old 
South—arr. by Mayhew Lake. Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot, Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia, and In the Evening by the 
Moonlight have been placed in a medley 
by the arranger. The work is well done. 
(5) Ruy Blas, overture—Mendelssohn. 
This overture bears a new 1935 copy- 
right date, indicating that it is being 
presented anew by the Fischer Com- 
pany. The score is excellent. Without 
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For Woodwind and Brass Instruments 





Flute with Piano 





Pc Kinndsctecncheoiasaakebiadeussabpeeckeweeee ES eee eee ere $0.75 
i tinet di uincwniiniendsivccdkeumndesensaee eee”, eae 
FL LELE LOL ELSES oS ee 75 
Blue Sky and You Neg SS Ee eae 75 
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ccc nichdehvdnndeeiasoniobiueny EEE ee .50 
ee Sean. os aid na bukeneeneaweweeesen i se law ine adie dn pid-amet 1.00 
I TEL EE TLE: Bosh Op, 37, No. 1...........05. 75 
Pleasures of Pan. ¥ Vol. 3. A collection of 10 flute solos with piano accompaniment .. 
Kcst be edaaswedsndvadeeunhaeeetieepeedubevarkenahes ashen Seeeeneeeedat bs eawnaie Complete 3.50 














methods, studies, ensembles. 
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Flight of the Bumble Bee, Arr. by H. Bettoney..... Rimsky-Korsakow AES ORT 75 
Hun EE ae ee .60 
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Ont DEE eixGhdubenswhcetdssed bused cand easel Baermann, Op. 85, No. 5.......... .75 
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Eh asc ce agcetanandbnntesuddadnngeusneueee cee [SSS ee .90 
Cs i dvcacinceseuhvecgubnand-oskaeren Baermann, Op. 85, No. 4........... .75 
ag a oi aa a coe Baermann, Op. 84, No. 2........... .50 
ids con reevhkenkddsacdasabeesenee Rimsky-Korsakow................ .50 
ss cnvicnd nunsinnigpeseecdaoasiend _— 3 &  % eer 75 
isin cic cabndeesemkeaandwesdnen hin oie bel Ghd rannned wee .90 
| +) ysis Een eet ore 2 8 eae .60 
Clarinetist’s Joy, Vol. 2. A collection of 14 celebrated clarinet solos with piano accom- 
ES 085.046 b0Sk en ni bdg das osetdcdies vad esesauenwhe bibenebadenstainetan Complete 1.50 
Clarinet with Strings Cornet with Piano 
(2 Violins, Viola and Cello) Andante et Rondo.......... Ropartz $0.90 
Quintette, Op. 34............. Weber $3.00 Souvenir du Rigi............ Doppler .90 
Movements also sold separately. 
Two Bb Clarinets Trombone with Piano 
es sittneiciaeidecieae Sobeck, Op. 8 $0. 4 meertino............. id, Op. i 
I icnanuniad onan Kroepsc = . ES 5s 
Six Duettl Concertant...... Magnani 1. bo 
Studies in Canon Form........ Saro .40 
Four Trombones 
Bassoon with Piano Twenty Quartettes........... Muller $1.00 
Adagio from Concerto i =F Sos ti "ae on pe 
cnblasy skubsesbekaie e p. 
Ballade. «02-02-00... Mouquet, Op. 34 1.00 Brass Quartettes, Vol. 6 
“SEER ie « ia 
Unearische Fantasie, (Andante and A collection of 10 numbers by 
Ppibicsiodhaceteuswaus e 1 R. Wagner................Complete $1.00 
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the previous edition before me I can- 
not make comparisons, but to the best 
of my memory the changes are slight, 
if any. The arrangement has parts for 
second flute, the alto clarinet, and the 
bass clarinet, in addition to the parts 
usually issued. (6) La Gazza Ladra, 
overture — Rossini. This lesser known 
Rossini overture is literally saturated 
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THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. Invites You to Join 


this Year, in Celebrating its 50th ANNIVERSARY 








In celebrating our 50th 
year of service to musicians, 
we are grateful for the 
splendid codperation which 
we have received from 
‘*Musie Educators’’. We 
sincerely hope that the 
future will enable us to be 
of even greater value than 
in the past. We have issued 
a New Catalog of Choral 
Music (sacred and secular) 
eontaining Music for 
Schools, Operettas, Part- 
Song Collections and Song- 
Cycles, Church Music for 
all voices, Secular Choruses 
for all voices, and Choruses 
by Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 

Copy of this will be sent 
free upon request. 








New Christmas Choruses 


Octavo No. Title—Arrangement—Composer Price 
1987 CHRISTMAS LULLABY—Mixed—Guy Booth............... .20 
1988 LULLABY CAROL—3 pt. Women’s—Karol Liszniewski...... 15 
1989 AMID THE SILENCE OF THE STARLIT NIGHT—Mixed— 

(Polish Christmas Carol)—Karol Liszniewski............ 15 
1999 MEADOWS AND WOODS—S8 pt. Mixed—Ralph FE. Marryott. .15 
1998 A CHILD IS BORN IN BETHLEHEM—Mixed— 
Kenneth G. Kelley .10 
1995 GOOD EVENING—Mixed—Kenneth G. Kelley.............. 15 
1996 JOSEPH DEAREST, JOSEPH MINE—Mixed— 
Kenneth G. Kelley 12 
1997 NOW THE HOLY CHILD IS BORN—Mixed— 
Kenneth G. Kelley 15 
1998 THIS STARRY NIGHT—Mixed—Kenneth G. Kelley........ 15 


1999 SLEEP LITTLE BABE—Mixed—Kenneth G. Kelley........ 


Copies Sent “On Approval” 





THE BOSTON MUSIC CO.— 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Arrangement of the Chorale from ‘‘Die 


Meistersinger’’, by Roger C. Wilson 


TTBB 


Jesus on the Waterside, No. 


ee pert meee . 
Spiritual for TTBB divided. Arranged by 


Walter Aschenbrenner 
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By Popular Demand 


New CHORAL EDITION 
50c sexx 


“Noéls”, Over 100 Carols of all nations, classified and indexed according 
to type; also indexed alphabetically. 





Attractive Gift :: Valuable Text 
Cloth Binding (With Legendary and Historical Notes).......... $1.25 
Paper Cover (With Legendary and Historical Notes)............ 1.00 
CANTATAS: 
The Christmas Story..SATB .50 King and the Star....... SA .40 
King of Kings....... SATB .75 __ King and the Star...... SAB .40 


NEW CHORUSES in the AEOLIAN SERIES 


SATB SATB 


The Red Sarafan, No. 1036.. .15 


Arranged by Walter Aschenbrenner . Gar 
men’s voices’’. 


The Little Jesus Came To Jesu, Tender Saviour (Grieg), 


Town, No. 2053.......... 415 i RRS Risen 
Christmas Legend in an original setting by Arr. by Ganschow for SATB divided. 
Dorothy James Latin text. 


Send for copies “on examination” 


Sanctus (Gounod), No. 2048. .10 


Arr. by Ganshcow from ‘‘Mass in G for 


12 
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H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY, INC. 
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with melody and interesting counter- 
melody. Class A high school bands will 
find it interesting and playable. The 
melodic material is of light variety and 
will not stand a long season of playing, 
but it is delightful for a shorter period. 
The instrumentation does not list sec- 
ond flute and oboe. Nor does it list the 
alto and bass clarinet. The reviewer 
wonders at this, since the copy carries 
a notice that this Meyrelles arrange- 
ment has been revised and augmented 
by Charles Roberts. (7) The Queen of 
Hearts, overture—J. J. Gagnier. Co- 
herent and flashy. Its musical content 
is not great, but the number will im- 
press the lay audience as being quite 
grand. (8) Remembrance, serenade 
symphonique—Charles O’Neill. This is 
a short number destined to balance the 
flashy portions of a band program. The 
workmanship is good. 

—Lee M. Lockhart. 


G@. Schirmer, Inc. (1) The Inter- 
lochen Bowl, Cheerio, Excelsior—Edwin 
Franko Goldman. All good marches. 
(2) Joan of Arc, an overture—August 
Séderman. Flashy and rather difficult 
is this 1917 copyright number just re- 
ceived for review. While the flute part 
is single, all others are double and both 
the bass and alto clarinets are provided 
with parts. —Lee M. Lockhart. 


M. Witmark & Sons. Ariane Over- 
ture—Louis Boyer. This impressive 
number was recast for the American 
symphonic band by Harold Bachman 
and Clifford Lillya. Certainly it is 
worthy of being in the library of every 
school band whether it be of Class C, 
B, or A grade. This piece has been se- 
lected as a Class C National Contest 
number, but the reviewer believes it to 
be a little too difficult for Class C 
bands’ generally. To the reviewer’s 
knowledge, it has been selected as the 
Class A required number of one state 
contest. -~-Lee M. Lockhart. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co. Pep Band 
Folio—Paul Yoder. This book contains 
sixteen novelty numbers designed to 
serve for pep meetings of all kinds. 
Schools are finding them very useful for 
the fall football season. 

—Lee M. Lockhart. 


RHYTHM BAND 


A Toy Symphony on British Airs. 
Heller Nicholls [Oxford University 
Press—Carl Fischer Inc.]. The sym- 
phony is written in three movements 
requiring in all six minutes playing 
time. The melodies selected build to- 
ward a good climax and are loosely 
joined by a few cadence chords. In 
this country we look with suspicion 
upon kazoos in spite of their melodic 
contribution, so it is with interest that 
we see the kazoo doubled with voices in 
the score. The instruments used are: 
Cuckoo, nightingale, C and G trumpets, 
musical glasses or tubaphone C scale, 
kazoos and voices, triangles, bells, side 
drum, cymbals. 


How to Teach the Rhythm Band. An- 
gela Diller and Kate Stearns Page [G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Price 10 cents]. The 
material which these two authors have 
put on the market is among the most 
choice for percussion instruments. They 
have taken the activity seriously, from 
the first avoiding over-thick and noisy 
scorings and using real music well 
transcribed and thoughtfully developed. 
Like the English they use the percus- 
sions of the classical orchestra, direct- 
ing attention to the similarity of tim- 
bres with those of voices and choirs. 
They prepare for playing by rhythmic 
movement and begin with rote pieces. 
The reviewer is disappointed to find no 
attention given to the creative process 
in this early stage, all instrumentation 
being suggested by the teacher. It is 
a very useful booklet. 

—Susan T. Canfield 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





ROBABLY the most important re- 

cent release from the standpoint of 
the music teacher is the pair of Vic- 
tor records numbered 8710 and 8711, la- 
beled, Musical Offering by Bach, arranged 
by Casella, played by the Italian Trio. 
This is a first-rate performance and re- 
cording of a very useful work not hith- 
erto available in domestic catalogs. The 
label is inaccurate, however. The Mu- 
sicalisches Opfer consists of sixteen 
pieces, “various treatments of a sub- 
ject given him by Frederick the Great 
to extemporize upon during his visit to 
Potsdam in May 1747” (Groves). Among 
these are five sonatas for flute, violin 
and continuo (the flute was Frederick’s 
great favorite). The piece recorded 
here is one of these five sonatas. For 
the Bach student, and for any reason- 
ably advanced student of theory, a de- 
tailed study of Mr. Casella’s interpre- 
tation of Bach’s score would furnish 
one of the best exercises any teacher 
could devise. The cello adheres faithfully 
to the original violin part, and the violin 
to the original flute. The piano part is 
a realization of the figured continuo; 
and it must be criticized adversely, 
for, while the harmonies are essentially 
as indicated in the figuring, the use of 
decorative tones rather frequently pro- 
duces results decidedly not in Bach’s 
style. It must be admitted that these 
results are obtained by devices which 
Bach himself used often; but Casella 
employs them in a way which is foreign 
to the spirit of Bach’s style. Pure Bach 
is about as “modern” as any music, and 
one wonders why a modernist needs to 
cloud the fact by overelaboration. 


Dvorak, Symphony No. 5, From the 
New World; Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra—Victor set M-273. 
Many teachers have to work with sim- 
ple music, and have relatively few op- 
portunities for intimate contact with 
the great masterpieces in the larger 
forms. Some teachers have to work 
constantly among these very master- 
pieces, and they ultimately reach the 
point where some of the more frequently 
heard, such as this one, become almost 
intolerable. The teacher who writes 
these reviews reached that stage some 
time ago as to this particular sym- 
phony, and almost went mad the last 
time he heard the work “in the flesh.” 
When he received this recording he 
dreaded the job of reviewing it; but 
when he listened to the recording he 
devoutly thanked Mr. Stokowski and 
Messrs. Victor for making the great mu- 
sic live for him again. And here it will 
live anew for many others! 


Aaron Copland, Piano Variations; 
played by Mr. Copland—Columbia set 
220. This is a theme with twenty vari- 
ations and coda, a work which has con- 
siderable academic interest and which 
will be welcomed by all who are open- 
minded about the modern movement in 
music. The theme is a rugged one, too 
rugged to permit of anything approach- 
ing lyricism as judged by the “old” 
standards; the variations are worked 
through with admirable clarity. The set 
is filled out with a Copland composi- 
tion of decidedly different type, Noc- 
turne for Violin and Piano, played by 
the composer and Jacques Gordon. Here 
the lyric vein predominates; Mr. Cop- 
land probably would not say so himself, 
but this piece sounds distinctly like ad- 
vanced neo-romanticism. 


Mozart, Quintet No. 2, in C major, EK. 
515; the Pro Arte Quartet and Alfred 
Hobday, violist—Victor set M-270. This 
is a thoroughly fine performance and 
recording of one of Mozart’s most thor- 


oughly fine chamber music works. The 
pure beauty of the Andante and the in- 
fectiousness of the gay Finale are 
hardly surpassed in all chamber music 
literature. And this is one of the best 
available recordings in the whole great 
field. 


Tschaikowsky, Nutcracker Suite; Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
—vVictor set M-265. Mr. Stokowski re- 
corded this work as one of the very 
first in the Victor Masterpiece Series 
(Number 3), and now is chosen to re- 
place that early and mechanically crude 
set. Meanwhile, there have been other 
recordings of this attractive and popu- 
lar music, each good in its way; but 
this new set puts all the others defi- 
nitely in the discard, not only for its 
mechanical perfection but for its very 
fine interpretation. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scheherazade (Sym- 
phonic Suite “From the Arabian 
Wights”); Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra—vVictor set M-269. This 
is very much better recording, and con- 
siderably better interpretation, than the 
middle-period Columbia set made some 
time ago by Gaubert and the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra. 


Schubert, Symphony No. 7, C major; 
Adrian Boult and the B. B. C. Sym- 
phony—Victor set M-268. This work 
was written in the last year of Schu- 
bert’s life, and, unlike most of his mu- 
sic, was carefully revised before it was 
allowed to be put into rehearsal. Mr. 
Boult’s splendid reading here replaces 
the early Victor set by Blech and the 
London Symphony; the differences in in- 
terpretation in the two are not great, 
but a comparison of the two gives 7 
vivid picture of the advances made in 
methods and mechanism of recording 
and reproduction. With a score and a 
good imagination to help one, he could 
“hear” all of the music of this sym- 
phony in the Blech recording. He can- 
not help hearing it in the new Boult, 
even without a score; Boult can and 
does give fine attention to interpretative 
detail which was inevitably lost in old 
recordings. The world should be very 
grateful to the engineer-musicians who 
have made this possible. 


Schubert, Die Schine Miillerin; and 
Francois Couperin le Grand, Selected 
Works for Clavecin. These are two 
albums recently issued on the subscrip- 
tion basis; your dealer can still secure 
copies if you move quickly, and if you 
do not you will soon regret it. The 
Couperin is an invaluable collection for 
several types of students, and Mme. 
Wandowska’s performances at the harp- 
sichord are superb. The Schubert cycle 
is given in full, and is gloriously done 
by Gerhardt Hiisch, one of the finest 
singers of Lieder, and Hanns Udo 
Miller, one of the finest players of 
Lieder. 


Holst, Mars, The Bringer of War, 
from The Planets; Coates and the Lon- 
don Symphony—Victor 11808. Graphic 
realism in music. 


Spohr, Lord God of Heaven and Earth 
(Last Judgment); and Bach, Jesu Joy 
of Man’s Desiring; Thalben-Ball and the 
choir of Temple Church, London—Victor 
4286. The Spohr is of academic inter- 
est, but is terribly dull music. The 
Bach is great music, but is taken at a 
speed which makes it a bit waltzy 
(while the recording of this in the Co- 
lumbia History of Music is just a bit 
on the stodgy side). But the record is 
worth having. 


Love’s Old Sweet Song; by Molloy, if 
you do not already know that—Victor 
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Facts about the 
Music Educators National 
Conference 


Formerly Music Supervisors National Conference 


HE Music Educators National Conference is a voluntary organ- 

ization of music educators, representing schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and teacher training institutions. Organized in 1907, its 
activities at first were largely centered in annual meetings, but 
growth in membership and influence was paralleled by consistent 
extension of scope and usefulness, and for some years the organiza- 
tion has functioned on a year-round and constantly broadening 
program, which includes the maintenance of a central office and 
headquarters staff. The Music Educators Journal, the Yearbook 
and other publications are issued from this office (see column at 
right). The office is also headquarters for the six Sectional Con- 
ferences which comprise the National Conference, and for the 
allied and affiliated national, state, regional and local school music 
organizations representing the various phases and geographical 
divisions in the field of school music. 


Membership is open to all persons actively interested in music 
education. The active membership fee ($3.00) covers the following: 


1. Active membership in the Music Educators National Conference, which 
conveys all privileges and the right to vote and hold office. 

2. Active membership in the Sectional Conference in whose territory you 
reside, conveying all privileges and the right to vote and hold office. 

3. A member’s identification card, which serves as a pass to all meetings of 
the National or Sectional Conferences for the current year. 

4. Prepaid subscription to Music Educators Journal. 

5. The privilege of purchasing the Conference Yearbook at a special “mem- 
ber’s discount.” (The price of this Yearbook to non-members is almost as 
much as the entire membership fee.) 


Contributing !Members (dues ($10.00 per year) receive both the Journal and 
Yearbook, and if qualified for active membership are entitled to all rights 
and privileges thereof as listed above.) 


Remittances may be sent to the Conference headquarters or to the treasurer 
of the Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in your territory. 


National Headquarters 
64 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


C) Active ($3.00) 
C) Contributing ($10.00) 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Please Print 
Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 
Music Educators Journal. I understand that this remittance covers my 
membership in the Music Educators National Conference as well as in my 
Sectional Conference. 


CC] Renewal 
| EE ee ee eee OC ee RE EET C] New Member 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
pT ee 
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Publications 





Research Council Bulletins 
15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment_ for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 

rade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

Nos 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—**Music Rooms and Equipment. 

* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 

hundred copies. 

** Bulletin 17 is priced at 25c per single 

copy; in quantities of ten or more, 
15e each. 





Official Committee Reports 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles — 900 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests (Music Lists and 
Rules—1936). Solo and Ensemble Con- 
tests (National Rules, Music Lists— 
1936). Issued by School Band and 
Orchestra Ass’ns and M.E.N.C. Festi- 
vals and Contests Committee...... 15¢ 

Study Helps for Developing ‘“Discrim- 
inating Listening.’”’ (Music Apprecia- 
tion Com.) 





Book of Proceedings 


(Yearbook) 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 
1920 to 1930 Volumes, each.......... 2.00 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 Vol- 
CA, Qi bikctvicssesaccsenateuness 2. 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive and 1934. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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4284. Sung by Nelson Eddy — simply, 
with no sloppy sentimentality, as it 
should be sung! 


Schubert, Rosamunde Overture; Harty 
and Halle Orchestra—Columbia 68322D. 
From one of Schubert’s unsuccessful 
operatic attempts; not Schubert at his 
best, but really charming, nevertheless. 
Record especially valuable because of 
fine school edition of this opera. 


Chopin, Three Preludes transcribed 
for string quartet and played by the 
Leners—Columbia 17046D. Contains Op. 
26 No. 4 and No. 6, and Op. 10, C-ma- 
jor; especially interesting as illustrating 
effect of change in instrumentation. 


Lehar; two slight songs by Lehar. 
Finely sung by Richard Tauber—Colum- 
bia G4108M. 


Victor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta. 
Two of the best songs finely sung by 
Nelson Eddy (as in the film)—Victor 
4280. 





NATIONAL NEWS 





Missouri’s first Band, Orchestra and 
Choral Clinics will be held in Spring- 
field, Missouri, at the Phelps School, 
November 1 and 2. The clinics are 
sponsored by the Missouri School Band 
and Orchestra Directors Association, and 
the Missouri Choral Directors Associa- 
tion. Numbers from the National Con- 
test lists for Band and Orchestra will 
be played in the band and orchestra 
clinics—Harold Bachman, Chicago, and 
Charles B. Righter, University of Iowa, 
respectively, conductors. Max T. Krone 
will conduct the choral clinic, giving a 
demonstration of choral technique with 
a thirty-voice chorus. Round ta- 
ble discussions on the following sub- 
jects will be held after each demonstra- 
tion: Band—Value of, and Methods of 
Training the Marching Band; Embou- 
chure for Brass Instruments; the “Dou- 
ble Reeds”; Problems of Percussion; 
Problems of Intonation; The Small En- 
semble; Orchestra—Class String In- 
struction in the Public Schools; How to 
Develop Orchestras Without Good Pri- 
vate Teachers; Value of Using Better 
Materials; Problems of Intonation; 
After School Orchestras—What?, Choral 
—Choral Problems. . . . The luncheon, 
November 2, will be presided over by 
Lytton S. Davis, State Director of Music, 
and the banquet by R. Ritchie Robertson 
(local chairman), director of music in 
the Springfield Public Schools. At the 
banquet, Méssrs. Bachman, Righter and 
Krone will speak on “Coéperation be- 
tween Vocal and Instrumental Music in 
the Schools,” and Mr. Davis on “Grant- 
ing of School Credits for Music” . 
The Springfield High School Band and 
the Joplin High School Orchestra will 
be used in demonstrations of the na- 
tional contest music. Executive 
Committee of the Missouri State Band 
and Orchestra Directors Association for 
1935: President—Clarence Best, Webster 
Groves; ist Vice President—T. Frank 
Coulter, Joplin; 2nd Vice President— 
Lytton S. Davis, Jefferson City; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer— James P. Robertson, 
Springfield. Executive Committee of the 
Missouri State Choral Directors Associ- 
ation for 1935: President—T. Frank 
Coulter, Joplin; 1st Vice President — 
Sarah K White, St. Joseph; 2nd Vice 
President—Verdis Mays, Columbia; Sec- 
retary—Lelia Mooney, Steelville; Treas- 
urer—Jessie Smith, Independence. 


Illinois School Orchestra Clinic, con- 
ducted by the Illinois State Normal 
University in coédperation with the Illi- 
nois School Orchestra Association, was 
held at Normal, October 18 and 19. 
Joseph E. Maddy, University of Michi- 
gan, discussed the school orchestra sit- 
uation, organization and materials, rou- 
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Here It Is—and Brand New! 


AROUND THE WORLD 
in NINETY MINUTES 


With Book, Lyrics and Music by 
HOWARD D. McKINNEY 


HE two principal characters, Paul and Don, are enterprising members of a junior- 

high school manual training class, who, having built their own aeroplane, sail it 
around the world in the short space of ninety minutes solely for the purpose of our 
delectation. On the way, among other places, they visit Greenland, where they are 
much entertained by a sturdy chorus of Eskimos, led by one Sitsak, who can sing as 
well as he can hunt and fish. In Germany they are intrigued by the native aim Bd 
folk and popular songs, including the inimitable Schnitzelbank. A Czecho-Slovakian 
village shows them a colorful market-day scene, with plenty of gay singing and dancing. 
The Asian jungle nearly proves to be their finish, and gives the audience a great deal 
of amusement in the way of a novel trial scene held by the animals. Japan in Cherry 
Blossom Time is the scene of their most colorful adventure, and they hear some good 
sea chanties sung by intrepid Pacific sailormen as they wend their way back to their 
native country, where they are welcomed as heroes by their classmates whom they had 


left less than two hours before. 


Mr. McKinney has provided plenty of easy lyrics, good natural lines (with a com- 
plete absence of forced and unnatural situations such as are usually found in operettas 
of this type), with music—much of it drawn from folk sources—that sings itself into 


the hearts of both actors and audience. 


An unusual and charming work that can be readily adapted to the resources of any 


good-sized junior high school. 





school; 





You Have Been Looking For An Operetta 
for Junior-High Schools that 


1) Is based on a story suitable for pupils of junior-high age; 
2) Can be used as a worth-while project employing groups from the whole 


3) Contains music that is really worth studying and singing; 

4) Gives opportunities for good dancing of various types; 

5) Is flexible in the matters of casting, staging and costuming; 

6) While bright, cheerful and humorous, is not in any sense cheap and trivial; 
7) Gives the boys in the school as great opportunities as it does the girls. 











J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 





tine, balance and intonation at the clinic 
meetings and demonstrated “interpreta- 
tion” with the clinic orchestra. George 
Dasch, Conductor of the Chicago Little 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a demonstra- 
tion of conducting and baton technique, 
and a demonstration of interpretation 
with the clinic orchestra. Adam P. Le- 
sinsky, President of the National School 
Orchestra Association, spoke on “Stim- 
uli for the Development of School Or- 
chestras.” Speakers on the banquet 
program Friday evening, October 18, 
and their topics included: R. W. Fair- 
child, President of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University—‘“Significance of Instru- 
mental Music in the Modern School.” 
Alexander A. M. Harley, Supervisor of 
Music, Maine Township High School, 
Park Ridge, Ill—‘The Organization of 


a Community Orchestra.” C. V. Buttel- 
man, Executive Secretary of the Music 
Educators National Conference — “Or- 
ganization.” Committee in charge of 
local arrangements: Margaret Westhoff 
(chairman), Blaine Boicourt, F. W. 
Westhoff and Kenyon S. Fletcher. Of- 
ficers of the Illinois School Orchestra 
Association: President — Charles H. 
Haberman, Cicero; Vice-President — 
Fredrick Ohlendorf, Chicago Heights; 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. A. Converse, 
Joliet. The clinic orchestra was made 
up of players from Normal Community 
High School Orchestra, Wayne Van 
Cleve, Conductor; University High 
School Orchestra, Leo J. Dvorak, Normal 
University, Conductor; University Or- 
chestra, Emma R. Knudson, Director of 
Music, Elgin, Conductor. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B, 








lp oe ir 1s “Porgy and Bess” that 
stirs the music world to discussion. 
Since George Gershwin has set DuBose 
Heyward’s play to music, there is fresh 
cause to dwell upon the affairs of a 
crippled negro beggar and his sweet- 
heart, the latter described by her neigh- 
bors as a “liquor-guzzlin’ slut,” a “happy 
dust” addict. Porgy buys his Bess a di- 
vorce (although she has never been mar- 
ried). Crap games, murder and keening 
for the dead, all go to make up what, 
with music, some of the journals dub 
Folk Opera. 

Undoubtedly the power that was felt 
in Heyward’s “Porgy” as a book and 
play is intensified by Gershwin’s music. 
Yet “Porgy and Bess” may give rise to 
questions in many a mind. One can ap- 
preciate its artistry the while he seeks to 
justify abnormality whether found in lit- 
erature, the theatre, or opera. Do audi- 
ences thrill more deeply to morbidity than 
to wholesomeness and sanity? Is ab- 
normality becoming normality with this 
present generation of writers and their 
audience? Such is clearly the trend now- 
adays. Anything else, particularly in 
literature, is the exception. The nerves 
of the public must be titillated. 


We are surrounded with manifestations 
of the passion for “high lighting.” Mod- 
ern music and art have been showing the 
tendency, in their own way, for some 
years. It is exemplified to some degree 
in all the aspects of modern life—this 
need for immediate appeal, for quick sen- 
sation. Accent in dress, accent in 
“make-up” are used by women daily. Ac- 
cent in architecture, accent in advertis- 
ing, these are a part of the speed age 
we live in, when attention must be caught 
on the run or not at all, and utility sings 
the descant. 


There is indeed great beauty and power 
in much of our high-pointed civilization. 
Ugliness, too, has its uses. But never- 
theless one confesses to a wish that 
there were less of Catfish Row—and that 
doesn’t for a moment signify a craving 
for naught but “Little Women” and 
“Alice in Wonderland” ! 


?- f 


Tue Orper oF KNIGHTHOOD has been 
bestowed upon Mme. Maria Jeritza by 
the Austrian Government. This honor, 
so the story goes, was by way of extend- 
ing the olive branch. Upon her return 
to Austria following her American di- 
vorce from Baron von Popper and sub- 
sequent marriage to the Hollywood pro- 
ducer, Winfield Vincent Sheehan, Mme. 
Jeritza was received somewhat coldly by 
her erstwhile adoring public at home. 
The diva thereupdn refused to sing, cre- 
ating a very awkward situation. So the 
Government “seen its duty and it done 
it”; the peaceful gesture had its reward 
and all seems serene once more. 


Certainly a rose by any other name 
should smell as sweet, but fancy a song 
recital by Mrs. W. V. Sheehan! 


+ f 


Dicratorsuip is like a beech tree— 
nice to look at, but nothing grows under 
it—Stanley Baldwin, former British 
premier. 
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By A CURIOUS TURN of Fate, two ot 
Chicago’s ablest music critics passed from 
life within the space of forty-eight hours 
early this month—Karleton Hackett, of 
the former Evening Post, and Edward C. 
Moore, of the Tribune. Both were mu- 
sicians of wide interests and education, 
whose critical observations during the last 
quarter century contributed largely to the 
development of musical standards in the 
midwestern metropolis. 


. © 


HALF A DOzEN bravus for G. K. Ches- 
terton! Listen: “Of all modern phe- 
nomena the most monstrous and ominous, 
the most manifestly rotting with disease, 
the most grimly prophetic of destruction, 
the most clearly and unmistakably in- 
spired by evil spirits, the most instantly 
and awfully overshadowed by the wrath 
of Heaven, the most near to madness 
and moral chaos, the most vivid with 
devilry and despair, is the practice ot 
having to listen to loud music while eat- 
ing a meal in a restaurant.” 


Gardenias to you, G. K. 
¢ 


Irvin Cops likes to tell that he has 
now reached the age when, upon being 
informed that a lady is outside who 
wishes to see him, his automatic response 
is, “Wheel her in.” 


t+ f 


Tuere is definitely a feeling in the air 
that new and startling developments may 
be expected momentarily as a _ conse- 
quence of the successful wedding of sing- 
ing artist and audible screen. Already 
we have been given a taste of what can 
be done, but these beginnings, fine as 
they are, merely hint at the artistic pos- 
sibilities inherent in such a combination. 
A new art, as yet in embryo, is certain 
to emerge. 


Nino Martini’s screen debut in “Here’s 
to Romance” has aroused tremendous en- 
thusiasm. He shares honors with Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, also appear- 
ing in her first picture. Ready for a 
fresh career in a strange medium, this 
grand trouper acts on the principle that 
Life Begins at Seventy. 


In passing, some of the best choral 
singing heard in a long, long time has 
been in connection with certain cinema 
musical shows as well as other film pres- 
entations in which music was incidental 
—or, in some cases, accidental. 


¢ tf 


WorTH THINKING ABOUT: John Gals- 
worthy says “One’s eyes are what one 
is, one’s mouth is what one becomes.” 


+ f 


MoTHER GOOSE OR SOMETHING: In a 
Michigan city, believe it or not, there is 
a clock and jewelry shop whose sign 
reads Dicker and Docksey. (You re- 
member, the mouse ran up the clock-sey, 
or was it two other cats, Gracie?) <A 
door or so away from this emporium is 
a restaurant called Wolfe’s, which name, 
it is hoped, has nothing to do with the 
table manners inside. 


“PINK COATS AND RED FOXES.” Such is 
the caption of an essay dealing with that 
great English sport which is also adopted 
by a smattering of the hautier of our own 
haut monde. Pink Coats. What does 
the Red Fox think of them? Unluckily 
for him, he is not asked. Should he be 
consulted, his taste would probably run 
more to a Cloak of Kindness, topped by 
a handsome Cap of Imagination. 

The wonder is that our good English 
friends, fine sportsmen that they are, can 
make this cruel game assume the aspect 
of fun. How would yon doughty hunter 
enjoy changing places with his quarry? 
Not too well, one suspects. Why, then, 
call out horses and dogs, with or without 
benefit of Pink Coats, for the purpose of 
running to corner some lone, terrified 
fellow-creature? Getting him and tear- 
ing his small form to rags? Sport of 
kings? 

Ah, but it is glorious to canter across 
the beautiful countryside, through field 
and over hedge, past stream and pleasant 
woods. And the fox is a Bad Fellow, 
you know, up to all sorts of mischief, 
and one is doing a good deed to be rid 
of him. Man, the hunter, possessing, 
naturally, none of the fox’s better-known 
characteristics, speaks thus in defense of 
his hallowed sport. 

But Robert Burns knew the other side 
of this picture. When he spoke those 
deathless lines “To a Mouse,” he must 
have felt in his heart the tragedy of b’rer 
fox as well, no doubt: 

“Wee, sleekit, cow’rin tim’rous beastie! 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie.” 


¢ f 


PerHAPS even in William Dean How- 
ells’ day there were problems of leisure 
time to solve. At any rate, he once said 
“Some people can stay longer in an hour 
than others can stay in a week.” 


¢ 


DescriPTION of a _ non- glamorous 
woman, by Owen Wister: “She has the 
personality of a dead tooth.” 


+ f 


As Max REINHARDT’s film version of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is re- 
leased, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
are at the same time romping through 
“The Taming of the Shrew” (Theatre 
Guild), and it is claimed that Broadway 
will see a series of Shakespearean re- 
vivals during the season. Looks as 
though this chap William Shakespeare 
might amount to something in time. 
After all, the first three hundred years 
are the hardest for immortal bards. 


¢ ft 


Cottrer’s is responsible for the in- 
formation that “since 1908 British re- 
search men have been hard at work on 
a ‘Complete Survey of the Historical 
Monuments of England.’ At the rate of 
progress they have made during the past 
26 years, the compilation should be 
finished in 2050, thus requiring 142 years 
and the work of four generations.” 

Ho, hum. Well, this page is done 
anyway. 
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A Romance of Kashmir 


Cantata or Operetta for Women’s Voices 


By Grace Clark De Graff 


Written as a choral scene (cantata) with prologue, also with 
libretto and staging directions. May be sung by women’s voices 
alone, or by a mixed group, making it a highly effective operetta. 

Action takes place in mysterious Kashmir, Northern India, 
splendor, the famed Shalimar Gardens and the 
Taj Mahal. In this gorgeous scene a charming romance is told 
in song and story. 
beauty, combine to form a work of high order. 


Lovely lyrics, with a musical setting of real 


2-3-4-part choruses 


5 Contraltos Dancers 
(or 3 Cont. and 2 Bar.) 
eh: UNO IRN, | TUR nis ccavscanswcasedeeccudeassseced $1.00 


Orchestration on rental. 








Comedy in Smetana’s Bartered Bride 


Sparkling Action 
Colorful Music 


New English Translation 
By Libushka Bartusek 


For the first time made available in an ex- 
cellent and singable English translation (by 
Libushka Bartusek). The Bartered' Bride 
makes a delightful comic light opera for am- 
bitious schools, colleges and other amateur 
groups. Small Orch. $15.00, full $20.00 per 
month; Stage Guide, $10.00; Chorus parts, 35c. 
Requirements for amateur performance: One 
chorus part for each two members of chorus, 
OE Te I, Gin odes nce cacecavecicdanss $2.50 


Novelty Dances 
By Alix Feild 


Popular and Appropriate 
Dances for Any Operetta 


Miss Feild, an artist 
of ability and experi- 
ence, has created 
dances of beauty and 
charm that can be 
adapted to any oper- 
etta. Easy to learn, 
easy to teach and a 
sure way to “profes- 
sionalize” amateur 
shows. 


Vol. I. (Dances in 
Duple Rhythm). .$1.00 


Vol. Il. (Dances in 
Triple Rhythm). .$1.00 





GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-five 


Two hours of 
sparkling action, 
twenty minutes of 
enjoyable chorus 
work, three dances 
and a circus pa- 
rade, famous mel- 
odies, and a de- 
lightful plot—with 
recitatives or op- 
tional dialog (as 
you wish) make 
ek AT artered 
Bride” an _ out- 
standing attrac- 
tion. 

Its beautiful new 
English _ transla- 
tion has elicited 
the unanimous 
praise of critics. 

It is a thorough- 
ly charming production for larger high schools 
or adults, professional or amateur. 








CAMPUS DAZE 


Carrie Comes to College 
By P. J. and E. M. Clark 


This is one of the most attractive musical 
scores available for amateur performances. 
The plot and text are delightful. Whimsical, 
lilting melodies, a college atmosphere, and lots 
of comedy assure real pleasure to audience 
and performers. For adults or high school. 





One easy campus set. 
Two acts. Modern 
| costuming. 12 charac- 
ters, 1 sop., 2 mez., 1 
| easy tenor, 3 bar., and 
1 bass-bar. Time about 
| 2% hours. 


Stage and Dance 
uides on rent- 
eee $1.00 


Fifteen scores re- 
quired. Our best 
seller. Price...... $1.25 


Orch. on rental: 
$10.00 Ist month. $5.00 
each additional month. 














The Story (Te 
| 
| 








f STORY OF 

™ | CHRISTUAS 
Christmas | | 
Pageant or Cantata 


Pageant or 





Cantata | » ai 
by | cua sincia wen 
H. R. EVANS we sg ORE RA 





When presented with costumes and action, 
“The Story of Christmas” makes a most im- 
posing religious spectacle, combining simplicity, 
grandeur and intense emotional content. As a 
cantata, it is entirely adequate, being well with- 
in the capabilities of the average chorus or 
choir. The solo voices required are: 
Prophet—ten. or bar. Gaspar : 

a 


Angel—tenor Melchior 1 
voices 


King Herod—bass or Baltasar 
bar. Wise men 


Chief Priest—baritone Mary—Contralto 


The choruses include Angels, Shepherds, Royal 
Guards, Priests and Scribes, and Children. 


PURER occ ccesvecsccenceveqeecerssoceeosssccesesees 60c 


“The Circus Parade” 


A Continuity of Make Believe 
By Laura Coolidge 


Call it what you 
wish, skit oper- 
etta, collection of 
action songs and 
rhythms, or just 
a riot of fun, 
“The Circus Par- 
ade” is scream- 
ingly funny for 
grown-ups and a 
delightful vehicle 
of self expression 
for children. 


Masks are em- 
ployed for circus 
animals and a full 
set of patterns is 
supplied for ele- 
phant, camel, lion, 
giraffe and mon- 
key. 





Single copy—no royalty........---++++++s+ees: 


Rings in the Sawdust 
For Junior and Senior High Schools 
By P. J. and E. M. Clark 


A humorous story of 
circus life that does not 
involve any of the circus 
technicalities. The music 
is easy and tuneful. In- 
tensely funny libretto and 
good plot is distinguished 
b Semetis contrasts. 

ery successful and popu- 

lar. For Junior or Senior 
High .School students. 
' One “side show’ stage 
' set. Two acts. Easy, 
modern costuming. 11 
characters, 1 sop., 2 mez., 
1 easy tenor, 2 bar., 1 
bass-bar. Time about 2 
hours. 


Stage Guide with dance steps on rental ot. 2 


Fifteen scores required. Price..............+ 
Orch. on rental: $10.00 Ist month. $5.00 each 
additional month. 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Songs fer CHILDREN 


'S PRETENI 





CONGDON, NEW YORK 


Q 
aa 
it’s natural 
... for every child 
sy 508 West 26 





New 


Part | and 





ESSENTIALS 
OF 
(Vincent pp Ph.D., 





carotvy ALCHI 


Revised by Vincent Jones, Ph.D., 


APPLIED HARMONY 


TONE THINKING and EAR TESTING $2.00 


KEYBOARD HARMONY 
Part |, 50c, Part Il, 50c, Part Ill, $1.00 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
HARMONY (Doris Moon) 
Form A, $1.50; Form B, $1.50 


JONES, , Printer and Publisher 
esi. oa9 E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles 


PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


York University 


Part ll, $2.00 Each 








IN THE TEACHING 
HARMONY 
, New ¥ York University, $1.50) 

















The In-and-About Club Movement 


(Continued from page 25) 





of which I was formerly a member, were 
as follows: 

(1) A study program which is di- 
vided according to committees and 
mimeographed reports made to the mem- 
berships. 

(2) The importation of a _ noted 
authority at least twice per year for a 
jury-panel discussion of professional 
problems. 

(3) A course in appreciation for edu- 
cationalists as a part of the educational 
program broadcast from one of the local 
stations. 

(4) Affiliation with the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference under the 
plan now in operation.’ 

(5) Acting as hosts at the time of 
the state teachers convention. 

(6) The organization of an all-state 
festival of chamber music groups. 


Permit me to elaborate on some of the 
activities mentioned heretofore. There 
are great possibilities for research, par- 
ticularly in the elementary field: The 
listing and organization of adequate ma- 
terials for elementary school work; the 
study of such materials in the light of 
generally recognized aims and objectives 
in music education; the gathering to- 
gether of various techniques or phases of 








1 Information regarding the affiliation plan may 
be secured from the headquarters office of the M. 
E. N. C. and affliated organizations, Suite 840, 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Names of 
“"I-&-A*’ clubs which have afhliated are listed on 
page 2 of this magazine. 





mands your best. 





Because we know it is our inherent right. 


Your conductor, your musical public de- 
To give it, you must 
own a precision built instrument correctly 
scaled, perfect in intonation and capable 
of delivering smooth, flawless performance. 


Such flutes, piccolos and clarinets made of 
sterling silver, gold or platinum can be 
obtained at all times from 





| netics Fup. 
| Wu ly, 4 Craftsmen 
Wu S HaNes, 

aCe Tenet 


Master 


since 1888 


sare, 


uP? 





WM. S. HAYNES 


Founder 





Catalog on request. 


WM. 8S. HAYNES CO. 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
Est. 1888 


108 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















McDonough-Chevé Method of Sight Singing 


Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Ear Training — Part ~— 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY wa.xur sr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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methodology used by different people 
under different conditions; the improve- 
ment of local and state courses of study 
as a result of some of these research 
efforts; and the further standardization 
of techniques, materials, etc., in com- 
munities of various sizes. These are all 
worthy activities in which any group of 
music educators can well engage. Co- 
operative effort, if attempted conscien- 
tiously, is always productive of beneficial 
results. Concerted activities which will 
be made possible through the codperation 
of music educators in any locality are 
numerous. Festivals, concert courses, 
development of chamber music ensembles, 
greater achievements in vocal and instru- 
mental organizations, and promotion of 
musical events are all possible and ex- 
tremely worth while. 

In our own club at Pocatello, we pro- 
moted a state-wide questionnaire, which 
was later adopted by the State Music 
Education Association, in order to give 
us some data on the status of music edu- 
cation in Idaho. The results of this ques- 
tionnaire are now being tabulated and 
will be published shortly through the 
columns of the Idaho Educational Jour- 
nal. Committees have been set up to 
study the possibilities of standardizing 
to a greater degree the vocal and instru- 
mental work done in southeastern Idaho. 
The club was instrumental in the success 
of the district contest held on April 12th 
and 13th in Pocatello, and it is bending 
every effort to make the State Music 
Festival at Twin Falls (held May 4th 
and 5th) a great success. We are be- 
ginning some work on the problem of 
post-high school activities to provide for 
profitable use of leisure time. 

In some In-and-About Clubs, choruses 
have been organized, the personnel of 
which is made up of members of the 
organization, thereby providing a possi- 
bility for musical expression on the part 
of the individual teacher and supervisor 
which would otherwise be quite impos- 
sible. 

Another program of merit in which 
an In-and-About Club can engage is 
mentioned in the list of activities from 
the In-and-About Club in Minneapolis— 
that of sponsoring worth-while radio 
programs. There are in these north- 
western states a goodly number of some- 
what local radio stations that would be 
very happy to have musical programs 
of a better nature broadcast from their 
studios. The bulk of radio broadcasting 
from these stations is made up of record- 
ings, and my guess is that from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent of these record- 
ings are of the typical popular or jazz 
music type. How much better would it 
not be for our students in public schools 
to hear groups and small ensembles or 
solos sponsored by music teachers and 
supervisors from localities near them? 
Please do not misunderstand me; I do 
not mean to advocate the exclusion of 
national programs of a _ worth-while 
nature. But how many homes do not 
have small radios and how many of them 
do not simply turn on the local station 
and receive their broadcasting by the 
hour, and for hours at a time? Would 
not the radio provide an excellent means 
for frequent broadcasting of the better 
accomplishments of high school groups? 
And would it not be valuable, if from 
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nothing more than a comparative stand- 
point, for students of other communities 
to listen to programs of this type? In- 
and-About Clubs can further greatly the 
cause of music by sponsoring such pro- 
grams. My feeling is that we do not 
utilize sufficiently such facilities of this 
type that are available and waiting. 

The In-and-About Club can fill another 
much-needed niche in the local radio 
field, namely that of broadcasting well- 
organized series of appreciation lessons. 
A number of radio stations, particularly 
in the East and Middle West, present 
such programs. 


For many years it has been the prac- 
tice of Mr. Fullerton of the Iowa State 
College, to bring large groups of young 
children together for song festivals. And 
only last year, that same thing was ac- 
complished in Latah County, Idaho. In 
many other sections this same movement 
is gaining in popularity and force. In- 
and-About Clubs are in a particularly 
fortunate position to further the success 
of such festivals. 

A project which I have had in mind 
for a considerable time, since coming to 
the West, has been that of enlisting the 
aid of musicafly-minded individuals in 
various communities in a search for in- 
digenous music among the somewhat 
remote groups such as the Indians and 
groups of pioneer folk who have settled 
in more or less isolated regions of the 
Northwest. There are a number of such 
groups in Idaho, and I am certain that 
the same would be true in other states. 
There is a possibility of a very note- 
worthy contribution to the musical lore 
of these United States. 

One other important function of the 
In-and-About Club, and one which will 
tend to alleviate some of the unfortunate 
situations which sometimes arise during 
contests, would be in assisting in the 
selection of contest material. All too 
frequently one hears the statement that 
“the soprano solo has too wide a range,” 
or that “this boys’ glee club number was 
an unfortunate selection,” or that “the 
selected violin contest piece or piano 
composition is entirely tov difficult.” 
Such unfortunate comments could well 
be eliminated and such elimination is 
easily possible when a great number of 
teachers feel that they have a free voice 
in assisting in the selection of contest 
material. 

A 


It has been my experience that most 
of us are prone to neglect seeking out 
new literature and materials unless they 
are brought to our attention in some 
adequate way. Reviews of new books 
and reviews of magazine articles will be 
found to be of considerable value if made 
a regular part of the programs of meet- 
ings of the In-and-About Clubs. Very 
frequently someone stumbles upon a fine 
new choral composition or new orches- 
tration or band instrumentation, and 
opportunity for mention of such finds, 
obviously, will be of great value.’ Ex- 
amination of such materials simply by 
inspection or through the idea of the 
clinic will be found most helpful. 

Not to be discounted is the social 
aspect of these organizations. Who 
among you has not enjoyed dining with 
friends, discussing common problems, 
perhaps indulging in a humorous anec- 
dote from previous school-day expe- 
riences? In the extremely busy times in 
which we find ourselves, who among you 
does not enjoy relaxation, friendly con- 
versation, and sometimes, good fun? The 
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Music for String Ensembles 
by the Classic Masters 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


C. Phil. Em. Bach (1714-1788): Symphony No. 3 for four-part string 
orchestra and cembalo. Score $1.50; String parts, each .40. H. Moser termed 
these symphonies: “audacious musical modernism!” Not easy but superb. 


L. Boccherini (1743-1805): Five easy dance moods for two violins, viola 
and cello (cello II ad lib.). Score $1.20; parts $1.80. 


Archangelo Corelli (1653-1713): Concerto grosso in D, op. 6 No. 1, for 
two solo violins, cello solo, two violins, viola, cello (or string orchestra) 
and cembalo. Score $1.80; 2nd cembalo .90; each part .25. A beautiful 
work presenting no difficulties. 

G. Gabrieli (1557-1612): Canzoni per sonar a 4, for four strings and a 
keyboard instrument. Score $1.20; parts each .50. 

Joseph Haydn (1732-1809): Divertimento in Eb for four string instruments. 
Score and parts $1.50; string parts, each .40. Easy to play and youthfully 
fresh. 

Michael Haydn (1737-1806): Divertimento in D for two violins, viola and 
bass. Complete set of parts $1.80; score .60; separate parts, each .50. Only 
moderately difficult, in the style of early Mozart. 

Francesco Manfredini (1688): Sinfonia X for string quintet or string orches- 
tra and piano. Score $1.10; parts, each .10. 

G. P. Palestrina (1525-1594): Eight Ricercari for four strings or wind 
instruments or both. Score $1.50; parts, each .60. 

Henry Purcell (1658-1695): Fantasies for string instruments. Book I, three 
and four-part fantasies. First edition. Score $1.50; parts, each .50. The 
finest works of the English master. 

H. Purcell. Pavane and Chaconne for three violins and bass. Score .90; 
parts, each .30. 

Joh. Rosenmiiller (1620-1684): “Students’ Music” in a practical new edition 
for two violins, cello and piano (two violas, or violin III and viola, also 


double bass ad lib.) Book I (Suite I/II). Score $1.80; seven string instru- 
ments, each .50. A standard work in the form of the German suite. 


Carl Stamitz (1746-1801): Orchestra Quartet in F for string orchestra or 


we 


string quartet. Score $1.50; parts, each .20. 





These hitherto unpublished treasures, as they may tightly be described, are 
original works in the style presented, and not adaptations, designed for practical 
use by home chamber music ensembles or school orchestras. 


A feast of quaint and lively melodically grateful and refreshingly lilting music is 
contained in this scrupulously prepared edition. 
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SEND FOR THEMATIC PROSPECTUS 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


New York 
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In-and-About Club will provide some of 
that relaxation and friendly association. 

In-and-About Club leaders and the 
Executive Committee of the Conference 
have worked out a plan whereby In-and- 
About Clubs may make a definite affilia- 
tion with the Music Educators National 
Conference. Most In-and-About Clubs 
are availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, and, doubtless, will receive con- 
siderable benefit from such action and 
the resultant “unifying” of our organized 
forces strengthens the position of music 
and our profession in many ways. 

I have attempted to give you some 
idea of the merits of In-and-About Clubs, 
and have sketched some of the activities 
of clubs which have been operating for 
some time, and to suggest some few 
activities which, in my mind, are pecu- 
liarly pertinent to potential In-and-About 


Clubs of the Northwest Conference. The 
In-and-About Club movement is grow- 
ing; those of you present who are mem- 
bers of either of the two In-and-About 
Clubs in Idaho, even though one of them 
has only celebrated its first birthday and 
the other is scarcely a year old, will, I 
think, agree with me when I reiterate 
the suggestion that these clubs are worth 
while. I am looking forward with keen 
anticipation to the establishment of many 
more In-and-About Clubs, and to the 
ultimate affiliation of these clubs with the 
Music Educators National Conference— 
which of course automatically includes 
the same relationship with the Sectional 
Conference. 

Music education is vital in the cur- 
riculum of all educational institutions. 
In-and-About Clubs can assist invaluably 
in vitalizing and making much more 
worth-while music education in America. 
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Publications That Cover Every 
Phase of School Music Activity 


Many School Music Educators Depend On PRESSER’S 
Unsurpassed Stock of Music of All Publishers 
for Supplying Their Every Music 
Publication Need 





» permit ample time for maki 
extended music educators. 





The — Examination Privileges of be “On Sale Plan,” created by the Theodore 


Presser Co. 
K-2, describing this plan and giving a schedule of the generous professional discounts 


satisfactory selections. Ask for Folder 








For the Juvenile 
Christmas Entertainment 


CHILDREN’S OPERETTAS 


Santa Claus’ Christmas Party, by C. E. LeMassena. 
A sparkling operetta for children 7 to 15. Price, 60c. 


The Crosspatch Fairies, by popes Dale. oe 
duces Mother Goose and Fairyland characters with 
Santa and Mrs. Claus. Price, 60c. 


In Santa Claus Land, by Gertrude M. Rohrer. A 
one-act play that runs about one hour. Price, 60c. 


A Jolly Christmas, by Chas. H. Gabriel. Drills, 
dialog and songs for youngsters of all ages. Price, 40c. 
The Waif’s Christmas, by Geo. F. Root. Gives an 
inspiring Christmas message. Price, 40c. 


Judge Santa Claus, by Geo. F. Root. An unusually 
pretty and effective playlet. Price, 40c. 





Songs 
if Santa Claus Knew, by Homer Tourjee. The worries 
of a mischievous lad. Price, 30c 


Ho! St. Nick, by Jessie L. Gaynor. A Welcome song. 
ice, 30c. 
Santa Claus is Here, by F. J. Bayerl. Triangle or 

bell may be added to the ace. Price, 30¢ 


Santa Claus, by Louise E. Stairs. May be sung and 
played on the piano by juvenile performers. Price, 25c. 





Toy Orchestra Numbers 
Christmas Toy Symphony, by H. D. gy Rhythm 
instruments and piano-4 hands. ice, $1.25. 


Christmas Bells, by Arthur ti Rhythm instru- 
ments and 3 water glasses. Price, 50c. 


Kitchen Qe, by H. Kling. Piano and 6 kitchen 
utensils. Price $1.00. 


A Snowy Christmas Eve, by Allene K. Bixby. Tri- 
angle, tambourine, sleigh bells and piano. Price, 50c. 





String and Wind Ensembles 


The Brass Choir. A collection for quartet or larger 
group on brass instruments. Parts, 35c. Piano 


The Trio Club. 19 selections of a light character for 
violin, cello and piano. Complete, $2.00. 

Easy Quartets for Young Violinists. An album for 
violinists of limited experience. Parts, 40c each; 
Piano (optional), 75c. 

Presser’s First String Quartet Book. Pieces of the 
sme Ay type for two violins, viola and cello. Com- 

ete, $ 





COLLECTION OF CAROLS 


Christmas Carols for Treble Voices. Two Part. 
15 of the best known. Price, 15¢ 














Operettas 


FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Joan of the Nancy Lee, by Louis Woodson Curtis. 
Book and ao by Agnes Emelie Peterson. 2 Acts. 
An operetta of Gilbert and Sullivan proportions. 
Requires large cast and chorus. Vocal score, $2.00. 


Betty Lou (The Dream Girl), by R. M. Stults. Book 
and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner. 3 Acts. Brim- 
ful of melody and having a plot of unusual interest. 
Vocal Score $1.00. 


The Moon Maiden, by Clarence Kohlmann. Book 
and Lyrics by Elsie Duncan Yale. 2 Acts. Melody 
and unusual situations. Unique scenic effects, in- 
expensively prepared. Vocal Score 75c 


Barbarossa of , by David Britton. Book and 
Lyrics by Frances Bennett. 2 Acts. Romantic and 
lively music and plot. Vocal Score $1.00. 


eae Pennant, by Oscar J. Lehrer. Book and Lyrics 
by Frank M. Colville. 2 Acts. A college football 
operetta. Vocal Score $1.00. 





FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Little Red Riding Hood, by L. E. Yeamans. 3 Acts. 
Brilliant, but easy-to-si —— of the favorite 
children’s story. Vocal Bre 


Pandora, by C.E. Le Massena. 3 Acts. A musical play, 
with dances and dialog. The mi is based on Haw- 
thorne’s story “The Paradise of Children.” Vocal 
Score $1.00. 


The Madcaps, by Wm. Baines. 1 Act. A nature 
operetta with unison choruses, dialog and dance 
numbers. Vocal Score 60c. 





FOR THE GRADES 


Rag, Tag and Bob Tail, by Paul Bliss. 2 Acts. 
Humorous operetta for youngsters. Runs about 45 
minutes. Vocal Score 75c. 


The Pirate’s sy my by Mrs.R.R. Forman. 2 Acts. 
An operetta for boys. Pirates, savages, airplanes and 
plenty of action. Vocal Score 60c. 


The Lost Locket, by Mrs. R. R. Forman. 1 Act. A 
patriotic operetta with boy scouts and camp-fire girls. 
Historical. Vocal Score Ge 


Let’s Go Traveling, by Cynthia Dodge. 1 Act. A 
living room operetta relating adventures of a rainy 
day. Educational. Vocal Score 60c. 





For the Chorus 


Philomelian Three-Part Chorus Collection for Women’s 
naa high class numbers by modern composers. 
ce, 


G Clef Two-Part Chorus Book. 19 sparkling choruses. 
ee) selections by modern composers and Pn eh. 
ments of standard and classic numbers. 


Young Men’s Chorus and Quartet Book. 18 peppy 
selections with clever texts and limited vocal demands 
on the singers. Price. 60c. 

Book of Men's Trios. 17 “close harmony” arrange- 
ments for tenor, baritone and bass, each voice of equal 
importance. May be used as trios or choruses. 


Choral Art Repertoire by Edw. Ellsworth Hipsher. 
World-loved master melodies from vocal and instru- 
mental solos, symphonies, etc., arranged for mixed 
chorus. Price, 90c. 





For the Orchestra 


est Orchestra Collection, compiled, sot rook of 
ae by Rob Roy Peery. The very easiest 

orchestra music obtainable. String parts all in first 
position and all other parts correspondingly easy. No 
sixteenth notes or dotted eighths. All instruments of 
the school orchestra, including band parts; 22 books 
and piano acc. Parts, 35ceach. Piano, 65c. Special 

Piano-4 hands acc. $1.00. 


Progressing Orchestra Collection, compiled, arranged 
and edited” by Rob Roy Peery. Just a step advance 
from the above book. Instrumentation is the same, 
except that a Solo Violin part has been added. Effec. 
tive arrangements of 10 modern pieces and 2 classics. 
Parts, 35¢ each. Piano, 65c 





For the Band 


Sousa Band Book, b: John 7. Sousa. Includes 

“Stars and Stripes Forever,” “Bride Elect” and 12 

gl t successes of the March King. Parts, 
eac! 


The Verifirst Band Book, by Walter Lewis. Begins 
with the very rudiments of music and in an incredibly 


short time has beginners pla: satisfying, melodious 
pieces. Full ee ton 30c each. 

The Veribest Band Book. For young bands. 24 
attractive, easy numbers for first "3 second year 


bands of young players. May be used without reeds, 
if desired. Parts, 30c each. 





For Class Piano Teaching 


First Efforts in the Piano Class. A most success- 
ful instruction book for classes of intermediate grade 
students. “Making Progress in the Piano Class” 
and “Proficiency in the Piano Class” are, respectively, 
Books 2 and 3 in the series. Price, 75e each s 


The First Period at the a, by Hope Kammerer. 
Original procedures of a hly successful teacher. 
Second Period at the Piano,” the “follow-up” 


“The 
book has just been issued. Price, 75c¢ each. 


Music Play for Every For the you be- 
ginners. is work is tan ished in 4 Parts for con- 
venience in class teaching. “Happy Days in Music 
Play,” the continuation — is also published in 4 
parts. Price, 40c each Part. 





For Class Violin Teaching 


The Class Violin Instructor, Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, by Ann 
Hathaway and Herbert Butler, Class violin teachii 
is made a safe, simple and practicable procedure wit 
this work. Student’s Books 75c each vol. Teacher's 
Manuals $1.00 each vol. 


Ensemble Method for the Violin, by Oscar J. Lehrer. 
Three-part harmony throughout all exercises for the 
violins. No piano acc. ice, $1.25. Viola, Cello 
and Bass parts obtainable, 75c each. 





THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


Prompt, Economical Service on Everything in Music 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HH EAR YE! Hear Ye! Once again, do 
not forget next year will mark the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Music Education 





Exhibitors Association. And this event 
will be suitably celebrated at the Music 
Educators National Conference, Hotel 


Pennsylvania, New York City, during the 
week of March 29, 1936. 

At the September board meeting of the 
Exhibitors Association, discussion of the 
proposed “World’s Fair in Music,” previ- 
ously announced in these columns, dis- 
closed possibilities which greatly exceeded 
the original prospects. From the germ of 
the general idea has developed a specific 
blueprint of a unique enterprise. 


As Plans Unfold 


The Hotel Pennsylvania has made avail- 
able for our use a large studio-library for 
a historical, educational and scientific ex- 
position of the music industry. In addi- 
tion to the exhibit of publishing and man- 
ufacturing processes with skilled crafts- 
men actually at work, our committee al- 
ready has definitely made arrangements for 
several other important features. 

First, we are planning to have an ex- 
hibit of valuable musical instruments in- 
cluding authentic models of violins made 
by the early masters; some ancient forms 
of wind instruments, with a display show- 
ing the development of the modern in- 


struments. The exhibit will also include 
instruments historically valuable because of 
their previous ownership by great com- 
posers or celebrated virtuosi, and many 
other unusual features. 

A second department of the exposition 
will be devoted to original manuscripts by 
famous composers of the various periods 
in musical history. Many of these will 
come from private libraries and other spe- 
cial collections which have been loaned to 
the Association for the duration of the 
Conference. 

Special provision is being made for the 
care and protection of the material in the 
exposition which will be open during cer- 
tain hours to all members of the Music 
Educators National Conference. 


A 


Another feature will be the publication 
of a brochure reviewing the history of the 
Exhibitors Association and its relations 
with the Conference. It will contain pic- 
tures and reminiscences of early Confer- 
ences and a directory of exhibit and ex- 
position features. The entire exhibit will 
be prepared as a contribution from the 
Exhibitors Association to the Conference 
in the hope that a display of this nature 
will contribute to the success of what 
promises to be one of the most significant 
meetings in the history of music education. 
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Committees Welcome Suggestions 


Committees have been appointed and 
preliminary plans have been sketched. In 
the meantime, a great deal of material 
must be assembled and considerable work 
must be done in order to insure our plans 
and measure up to expectations. We are 
all open to suggestions. If you, dear 
supervisor or fellow exhibitor, happen to 
stumble upon a bright idea, please send 
it in. Many articles of historical value 
already have been made available, but we 
shall be glad to consider all items of 
unique interest. 

President Hauser announces the follow- 
ing committee appointments : 

Educational Pageant Exhibit: (1) Manu- 
scripts—Ennis Davis (Chairman), Joseph 
Interrante, Ernest Voigt; (2) Instruments 
—Karl B. Shinkman (Chairman); (3) 
Violins, etc—Earl Hadley (Chairman) ; 
(4) Music Printing and Engraving—Jo- 
seph Fischer (Chairman). 

Prize and Ticket Committee: 
Roach (Chairman). 

Cotillion Committee: 
(Chairman). 

Demonstrations Committee: 
pointed). 

Signs, Declarations and Seals Commit- 
tee: Leonard Greene (Chairman). 

Reception Committee: (To be appointed). 


J. Tatian 
Charles Griffith 


(To be ap- 





Where You Will Meet Your Conference Friends Next Spring—Main Lobby, Pennsylvania Hotel 


October, Nineteen Thirty-five 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS 


1935 YEARBOOK 











HE HANDBOOK OF MUSIC EDUCATION.—Five hundred pages 

of invaluable material for music educators, teacher training students—in 

fact for all persons who are in any way concerned with music in schools 
and colleges or in community life. Not only of fundamental importance as a 
textbook and reference book, but a volume of exceptional interest for your 
library table. 


PART I 


A selection of articles largely derived from the 1935 biennial meetings of the Music 
Educators Sectional Conferences*. Contributors include foremost figures in the field of 
education, prominent among them being not only leading music educators but nationally- 
known administrators of public and parochial schools, colleges, universities and state 
departments of education. 


PARTS II AND III 


Official reports, resolutions, Sectional Conference programs (including classified tabulation 
of music programs) and other official material, including the constitutions of the National 
and Sectional Conferences, the National School Orchestra Association, the National School 
Band Association and the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


A comprehensive cross index; directory of officers and committees of the United Con- 
ferences and associated organizations; roster of active, contributing and life members of 
the M. E. N. C. 


NOW READY 


ATTRACTIVE AND DURABLE CLOTH BINDING 


Price $2.50 


Note: Conference members may purchase at special member's price ($1.75) 


* The six Sectional Conferences comprising the National Conference: 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN SCHOOL MUSIC CONFERENCE NORTHWEST MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 
EASTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 
NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 








ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


Music Educators National Conference 


ILLINOIS 


SIXTY-FOUR EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO; 
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Directory of 1935 -1936 Education Meetings 





| following information has been 
compiled with the codperation of 
state departments of education and offi- 
cers of the various associations. Names 
of chairmen of music sections are given 
where available; in other cases, inquiries 
may be sent to officers named. 


Arizona Education Association will 
meet November 7-9 at Phoenix. Selmer 
Ostlie, Winslow High School, Winslow, 
is chairman of the music section. Offi- 
cers of the state education association: 
President—T. G. Grieder; Secretary—J. 
dé. Clark. 


Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion meetings were held in New Haven 
and Hartford October 25. Officers of 
Connecticut Music Association: Presi- 
dent—Howard T. Pierce, Bulkeley School, 
New London; Secretary—Doris Rayner, 
1125 Main St., East Hartford. Officers 
of Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion: President—W. E. Parker, Daniel- 
son; Executive Secretary—F. E. Har- 
rington, Rm. 320, State Office Bidg., 
Hartford. 


Delaware State Education Association 
meets November 14 and 15 in Wilming- 
ton. A feature of the meeting will be 
a teachers chorus of 300 with Richard 
Grant, Pennsylvania State College, as 
guest conductor. Rehearsals are being 
held throughout the state under the 
direction of Glenn Gildersleeve, State 
Director of Music, and Wilbert B. Hitch- 
ner, Supervisor of Music, Wilmington. 
A music luncheon meeting will be held 
Thursday, November 14 at Hotel du- 
Pont. Officers of the Department of 
Music, D. S. E. A.: President—Eliza- 
beth C. Bacon, Claymont; Vice-President 
—Richard W. McFaddin, Felton; Secre- 
tary — Nelle Baer Baker, Claymont; 
Treasurer—Paul H. Weil, Seaford. 


Florida Education Association. Dis- 
trict meetings schedule: Suwanee Dis- 
trict Association—Madison, November 7- 
8; West Plorida District Association— 
Pensacola, November 22-23. Meetings 
were held at Inverness, October 14, for 
the @ulIf Coast District Association, and 
at Sebring, October 18, for the Peace 
River District. The state meeting will 
be held January 2-4 at Orlando. Chair- 
man of Music Section: Marguerite Por- 
ter, Daytona Beach. Officers of Florida 
Education Association: President—Henry 
H. Filer, Miami; Vice-President—R. J. 
Longstreet; Secretary—James S. Rick- 
ards. 


Georgia Education Association meets 
in Macon April 16-18, 1936. Chairman 
of music section—Annie Grace O’Cal- 
laghan, Commercial High School, At- 
lanta. Officers of Georgia Education 
Association: President—S. V. Sanford, 
Atlanta; Secretary—-Kyle T. Alfriend. 


Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Music Section, held its meeting in In- 
dianapolis October 17. Officers in charge 
of music section: President—Ralph W. 
Wright, 5202 Central Ave., Indianapolis: 
Vice-President—Inez Nixon, Frankfort: 
Secretary—May Dorsey, New Castle. Of- 
ficers of Indiana State Teachers Associ- 
ation: President—Albert Free, Spencer: 
Vice-President—Golda Milliner, Elkhart. 
Secretary-Treasurer —Charles O. Wil- 
liams, Indianapolis. 


Iowa State Teachers Association con- 
vention will be held in Des Moines Oc- 
tober 31, November 1 and 2. Chairman 
of Music Section: Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa 
State College, Ames. Officers of Iowa 
State Teachers Association: President 
—A. E. Jewett, Waterloo; Secretary— 
Charles F. Pye, 415 Shops Bldg., Des 
Moines. 
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Kentucky Education Association holds 
its annual meeting in Louisville, April 
15-18, 1936. The Department of Music 
will be given considerable prominence at 
this meeting. In charge of the music 
section: Eudora Lindsey South, Frank- 
fort; William H. Fox, Murray. 


Louisiana Teachers Association meets 
November 21-23 at Alexandria. Chair- 
man of Music Section: Roger Frisbie, 
Monroe. 


Maine Teachers Association met in 
Bangor October 24-25. Frederick West- 
cott, Bar Harbor, was in charge of the 
Department of Public School Music. On 
October 25 the All-State Band and Or- 
chestra of approximately one hundred 
twenty-five high school pupils presented 
a concert. 


Michigan Education Association held 
eight district meetings in October. Oc- 
tober 4—Ironwood; October 11—Battle 
Creek and Detroit; October 18—Flint, 


Walter H. Bloch, Flint, in charge 
of music section; and at Jackson, 
James E. F. Chase, Jackson, in 


charge of music section; October 25— 
Detroit, Beatrice McManus, Ypsilanti, in 
charge of music section; Grand Rapids, 
Helen Rabbers, Grand Rapids, in charge 
of music section; Traverse City, Dora 
Silver, Petoskey, in charge of music 
section. Officers of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association: President—D. A. 
Van Buskirk, Hastings; Vice-President 
—Wesley E. Thomas, Lansing. 


Minnesota Education Association divi- 
sion meetings were held as follows: 
Central Division—St. Cloud, October 17, 
18; Northeast—Virginia, October 17, 18, 
V. D. Delany, Virginia, in charge of 
joint vocal and instrumental meeting: 
Northern—Thief River Falls, October 17, 
18; Southeast—Rochester, October 24, 25, 
Ellen Ryan, Winona, in charge of music 
section round table; Southwest—Man- 
kato, October 24, 25; Western—More- 
head, October 17, 18; fwin Cities Division 
will meet October 31-November 1. 


Missouri State Teachers Meeting con- 
venes in St. Louis November 7-9. Chair- 
man of Music Section: Clarence Best, 
Director of Music, Webster Groves. Of- 
ficers of Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation: President—H. P. Study, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Springfield; Sec- 
retary—E. M. Carter, Columbia. 


Nevada District Teachers Institutes 
were held in Elko October 14-17, Winne- 
mucca October 15-18 and Reno October 
21-24. Other meetings scheduled are as 
follows: Ely October 28-31 and Las 
Vegas October 29-November 1. The Dep- 
uty Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion were in charge of the music sec- 
tions. 


New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation met in Concord October 9-11. 
Chairman of Music Section: Stanley 
Norwood, Claremont. Officers of New 
Hampshire State Teachers Association: 
President—Theodore E. Bacon, Hanover; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Constance J. Tim- 
lin, Concord; Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer—John W. Condon, Manchester. 


New Mexico Educational Association 
meets in Albuquerque October 30-No- 
vember 1. Chairman of Music Section: 
Harry Taylor, Portales. Officers of New 
Mexico Educational Association: Presi- 
dent—George I. Sanchez; Vice-President 
—W. E. Kerr; Executive Secretary— 
Vernon O. Tolle; Treasurer—E. D. Mar- 
tin. 


North Carolina Education Association 
district meetings are scheduled as fol- 


lows: Western at Asheville, October 18, 
19; Northwestern at Greensboro, October 
25; South Piedmont at Charlotte, No- 
vember 1, 2; North Central at Durham, 
November 8, 9; Northeastern at Kinston, 
November 15, 16; Southeastern at Wil- 
mington, November 22, 23. 


Ohio Education Association convened in 
six sectional meetings October 25. Places 
of meetings and music section chair- 
men: Southwestern, Cincinnati—Ernest 
G. Hesser, Supervisor of Music, Cincin- 
nati; Southeastern, Athens—Willis Ale- 
shire, Rio Grande; Central, Dayton— 
Henrietta K. Davis, Supervisor of Music, 
Upper Arlington, 128 E. Blake St., Co- 
lumbus; Eastern, Cambridge—H. F. 
Laughlin, Supervisor of Music, East 
Liverpool; Wortheastern, Cleveland— 
Leslie Hanson, Supervisor of Music, 
Canton; Northwestern, Toledo—Kenneth 
Findley, Supervisor of Music, Delphos. 
Officers of the music section to be 
held in connection with Ohio Education 
Association meeting December 26-28: 
President—Thelbert R. Evans, Super- 
visor of Music, Lakewood; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Wendell Sanderson, Findlay; Sec- 
retary—Margaretha Baumann, Clinton 
County Supervisor of Music. Officers of 
Ohio Music Education Association: Pres- 
ident—Russell B. Smith, Superintendent 
of Schools, Crestline; Ist Vice-President 
—Merrill C. McEwen, Bowling Green; 
2nd Vice-President—Arthur L. Williams, 
Oberlin; Secretary—J. Benson Collins, 
Akron; Treasurer—Russell Squires, Chil- 
licothe. 


Oklahoma Education Association meet- 
ing will be held in Oklahoma City Feb- 
ruary 6, 7, 8, 1936. Officers in charge of 
music section: Chairman—Jessie Clark- 
son, Weatherford; Secretary—Bess Brad- 
ley, Oklahoma City. 


Oregon State Teachers Association 
plans to meet at Portland December 26, 
27, 28. Committee in charge of music 
section: Chairman—Genevieve Baum 
Gaskins, High School, Corvallis; Secre- 
tary—Lois T. Campbell, Sheridan. Of- 
ficers of Oregon State Teachers Associ- 
ation: President—H. W. Adams, Cor- 
vallis; Vice-President—R. E. McCor- 
mack, Bend: Secretary-Treasurer—E. F. 
Carleton, 602 Studio Building, Portland. 


South Dakota Education Association 
holds its annual meeting in Mitchell, 
November 24-27. Officers in charge of 
Music Teachers Round Table: President 
—Stella Meyer, Milbank; Vice-President 
—Gertrude Bachmann, Rapid City; Sec- 
retary—F. H. Johnson, Redfield. Offi- 
cers of State Teachers Association: 
President—C. H. Dalthorp, Aberdeen; 
Secretary—N. E. Steele, Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee Education Association will 
hold three section meetings October 31- 
November 1 at the following places: 
East Section, Knoxville; Middle Section, 
Nashville, and Western Section, Mem- 
phis. The Public School Officers Associ- 
ation, the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the T. E. A. will hold its meet- 
ing in Nashville, January 14-16, 1936. 
Secretary of the Public School Officers 
Association: R. N. Chenault, Tullahoma 
High School, Tullahoma. Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association will meet in Nash- 
ville, April 9-11, 1936. Officers: Presi- 
dent—C. H. Moore, Clarksville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer— W. A. Bass, Cotton 
States Bldg., Nashville. 


Utah Education Association convention 
was held in Salt Lake City October 24, 
25, 26. Officers in charge of music sec- 
tion: President—Ivie J. Ensign, Irving 
Junior High School, Salt Lake City; 
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Trumpet 


Class! Distinction 
Professional swank! 
That’s what this new 
‘*Frat’’ model (64B) 
has a-plenty. It’s the 
most beautiful stream-line model you ever saw, and 
that’s ‘‘only the beginnin’’’. Its real class is in its 
performance; easy blowing; light, fast, dependable 
valve action; beautiful tone and plenty of power. 
Embodies every feature of Pan-American quality con- 
struction. 20 inches long with 44-inch bell. Factory 
guaranteed. See your P-A dealer or write for new 


illustrated folder today. 


Metal Clarinet 


It’s a honey! this new P-A metal clarinet, 
and without the price tag, you’d judge it a 
hundred-dollar instrument 
—easily. It’s a Bb Boehm 
system, 17 keys, 6 rings. 
Solid nickel silver body 
heavily silver plated with 
many hand burnished 
points and gold inside bell. 
‘‘All-Star’’ mouthpiece, ac- 
cessories, and plush lined 
case. Factory guaranteed. 


me eA aE ee Ee 
* Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co. 


1013 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligating me in any way please send me a copy 


of your catalog. 


I play (mention instrument) ____ 
Name ___. 
Address 


OE 


() Student | Director 





Slide Trombone 


This model (64H) is called 
the ‘‘Champion’’ and it IS 
achampion. It's the finest, 
fastest, best toned trom- 
bone you can imagine, and 
it has many exclusive fea- 
tures that put it ima class 
by itself. Curved thumb 
rest; bell and slide locks; 
special engraved balancer. 
Full, rich, mellow tone, 
with plenty of power and 
perfect intonation in all 
positions. Bb, medium 
bore, 7-inch bell. Factory 
guaranteed. 











1935-1936 State and District Contests andFestivals 





= List of state and district con- 
tests and festivals represents addi- 
tions and corrections to the list of state 
and district contests and festivals pub- 
lished in the September issue of the 
JourNaAL. These surveys are made by the 
Activities Council of the M. E. N. C. 
Festivals and Contests Committee. The 
Council requests that contest chairmen 
send to the headquarters office, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, addi- 
tional information concerning new devel- 
opments and plans for the various 
contests. 

Plans are under way for a meeting 
during the forthcoming National Confer- 
ence in New York next spring, of execu- 
tive officers and chairmen representing 
all state, district and national contests 
and festivals. Joseph E. Maddy, Chair- 
man of the Activities Council, plans to 
get in touch with contest officials in 
advance of the meeting in order that 
the program can be planned to include 
discussions of problems pertinent to the 
contest and festival movement in the 
various parts of the country. 


Colorado. Rocky Mountain High 
School Instrumental Contest and Choral 
Festival. (Bands, orchestras, choruses, 
instrumental ensembles, vocal ensem- 
bles, instrumental solos, vocal solos.) 
To be held first full week in May, place to 
be decided. Sponsored by the Colorado 
Instrumental Directors Association and 
the Colorado High School Choral Direc- 
tors Association. Officers: Rei Chris- 
topher, President, Instrumental Direc- 
tors Assn., Box 591, Pueblo; John C. 
Kendel, President Vocal Directors Assn., 
414-14th Street, Denver; Secretary for 
both associations, Herbert K. Walther. 
Contest Committee: Herbert K. Walther, 
Secretary; John T. Roberts, Denver; 
Don Haley, Longmont; L. E. Smith, 
Sterling. For information write Herbert 
K. Walther, Englewood. 


Connecticut High School Music Fes- 
tival. (Bands, orchestras, choruses, in- 
strumental ensembles, vocal ensembles, 
instrumental solos, vocal solos.) Place 
and date to be decided. Sponsored by 
the Connecticut Music Education As- 
sociation. For information write W. 
Raymond Randall, High School, Stam- 
ford. 


Dixie Orchestra Contest. (Orchestras, 
wind and string instrumental ensem- 
bles, and solos.) Place to be decided; 
date: around May ist. Sponsored by 
Dixie School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation. For information write Roy 
M. Martin, Box 125, Greenwood, Miss. 


Plorida. Florida High School Music 
Festival. (Bands, orchestras, choruses, 
instrumental ensembles, vocal ensembles, 
instrumental solos, vocal solos.) To be 
held at Tampa, April 17 and 18. Spon- 
sored by Florida High School Music 
Festival Association in coéperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce, Tampa. For 
information write M. L. Price, Business 
Manager, Florida High School Music 
Festival, Tampa. 


Iowa. Eleventh Annual State High 
School Music Festival. (Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, instrumental ensembles, 
vocal ensembles, instrumental solos, vo- 
cal solos.) To be held at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, April 
31-May 2. Sponsored by Iowa High 
School Music Association. New officers 
to be elected November 1. Festival 
Committee: Officers of the I. H. S. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-five 


M. A. and Bruce E. Mahan, Iowa City; 
Charles B. Righter, Iowa City. For in- 
formation write Charles B. Righter, De- 
partment of Music, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


Tilinois, Southern District. Southern 
District Band Contest. (Bands, instru- 
mental ensembles, instrumental solos.) 
To be held at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale; date to be de- 
cided. For information write Theodore 
W. Paschedag, West Frankfort. 


Kansas. Twenty-Fourth All-Kansas 
High School Music Competition and 
Festival. (Bands, orchestras, choruses, 
instrumental ensembles, vocal ensembles, 
instrumental solos, vocal solos.) To be 
held at Emporia, April 20-24. For in- 
formation write Orville J. Borchers, 


‘Music Hall, Kansas State Teachers Col- 


lege, Emporia. 


Kansas, Southwestern. Southwestern 
College Music Meet. (Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, instrumental ensembles, 
vocal ensembles, instrumental solos, vo- 
cal solos.) To be held March 19-21 at 
Southwestern College, Winfield. Spon- 
sored by Southwestern College, Frank 
E. Mossman, President. Contest Com- 
mittee: H. Hugh Altvater (Chairman), 
J. Thompson Baker, Henry H. Louden- 
back, C. O. Brown, Helen Graham, Allan 
F. Schirmer. For information write Dean 
H. Hugh Altvater, Southwestern College, 
Winfield. ’ 


Kentucky. Kentucky High School 
Music Festival. (Bands, orchestras, cho- 
ruses, instrumental ensembles, vocal 
ensembles, instrumental solos, vocal 
solos.) To be held April 29-May 2 at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Sponsored by the University of Ken- 
tucky through the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension. Festival Committee: 
Louis Clifton, Chairman, assisted by 
Mildred Lewis. For information write 
Mr. Clifton, Director of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Minnesota. Minnesota State High 
School Music Contest. (Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, instrumental ensembles, 
vocal ensembles.) To be held at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Tentative dates: May 7 and 8. Spon- 
sored by Minnesota Public School Mu- 
sic League. Officers: President—A. M. 
Wisness; Vice-President—H. W. Arent- 
sen; Sec’y-Treas.—Irving W. Jones. El- 
mer L. Gadbois, T. W. Thorsen. For 


information write Irving W. Jones, Uni-- 


versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi. Mississippi State Con- 
test. Place and date to be decided. 
Sponsored by the High School Band 
and Orchestra Division of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association. Louis 
Pullo, President, High School Band and 
Orchestra Division; J. L. McCaskill, 
Chairman of Contest Committee, Senior 
High School, Meridian, Miss. [Note: 
This is a correction to the notice which 
appeared in the September. Journal.] 


Montana. All-State Band, Chorus and 
Orchestra. Held October 23-26. Place: 
Band—Great Falls; Orchestra—Miles 
City; Chorus—Anaconda. Sponsored by 
Montana Education Association with 
the codperation of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
music directors of the state. Executive 
Chairman—Marguerite V. Hood, State 
Supervisor of Music, Helena; Chorus— 
General Chairman, H. E. Hamper, Ana- 
conda; Organization Chairman—Charles 
R. Cutts, Billings; Band: General Chair- 
man—Clifford Knapp, Havre. 


Missouri, Northeast. Northeast Mis- 
souri High School Music Contests. 
(Bands, orchestras, choruses, instrumen- 
tal ensembles, vocal ensembles, instru- 
mental solos, vocal solos.) To be held 
in Kirksville, probably the last week in 
April. Sponsored by Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. For information 
write J. L. Biggerstaff, Head, Division 
of Arts, Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. 


New England Music Festival. (Bands, 
orchestras, choruses.) Place and date to 
be decided. Sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Music Festival Association. For 
information write John E. C. Merker, 
121 John Street, Newport, R. I. 


New Jersey. New Jersey State Choral 
Festival. To be held May 16 at State 
Teachers College, Trenton. For full 
information address Mabel Bray, State 
Teachers College, Trenton. 


North Carolina. North Carolina State 
High School Music Contest. (Bands, 
orchestras, choruses, instrumental en- 
sembles, vocal ensembles, instrumental 
solos, vocal solos.) To be held April 
22-24 at Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. Sponsored 
by Woman’s College. Contest Commit- 
tee: James C. Harper, Lenoir; W. P. 
Twaddell, Durham; Mrs. C. H. Lock- 
hart, Hillsboro; Ona Shindler, Greens- 
ville; F. Stanley Smith, Southern Pines: 
Cc. E. Teague, Woman’s College; Wade 
R. Brown. For information write Wade 
R. Brown, Dean, School of Music, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 


North Dakota. North Dakota State 
High School Music Contest. (Bands, 
orchestras, choruses, vocal solos, in- 
strumental solos, vocal ensembles, in- 
strumental ensembles.) To be held 
about third week in May at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
Sponsored by the University of North 
Dakota. For information write John E. 
Howard, Box 56, Univ. Station, Grand 
Forks. 


Ohio, Greater Cleveland Contest. 
(Bands, orchestras, choruses, vocal en- 
sembles, instrumental and vocal solos.) 
To be held at Cleveland. Date not yet 
decided. Sponsored by Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools. For information concerning 
vocal events write Russell V. Morgan, 
Director of Music, Board of Education; 
and for instrumental events write J. 
Leon Ruddick, Suite 120 Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland. 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma _ Instrumental 
and Vocal Contests. Instrumental events 
to be held at University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, April 30, May 1. Vocal con- 
tests will be held at A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, May 7 and 8. Sponsored by 
University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, and eight other col- 
leges, under jurisdiction of Music Sec- 
tion of Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion. State Director of Instrumental 
Contests—Boh. Makovsky, Okla. A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. State Director 
of Vocal Contests—Lewis S. Salter, 
Univ. of Okla. Norman. 


Oklahoma, Northwestern. Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma District Contests. (Bands, 
orchestras, choruses, instrumental en- 
sembles, vocal ensembles, instrumental 
solos, vocal solos.) To be held at North- 
western State Teachers College, Alva. 
Date: April 17, 18. Sponsored by North- 
western State Teachers College, Alva. 
For information write E. B. L. Hardy, 
1124-5th Street, Alva. 
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